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DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, WITH BASQUE BACK AND SQUARE FRONTS—BACK AND FRONT—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN.—[See next Pace. | 
{Cut Paper Patterns of the Demi-Polonaise Walking Suit, with Basque Back and Square Fronts, in nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents.] 
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TO MY WIFE. 


Au! say'st thou, love, that I have changed, 
And that my moods are sad or worse? 
My darling thinks I am estranged, 
And even calls my ways perverse. 
Ah, no, thy fancy wild hath ranged, 
And in its travel found a curse. 


When first I loved thee, all absorbed, 

I knew no life unfilled by thee; 
In thee my being was full-orbed, 

And bound, as strong shore binds the sea; 
My thought, my feeling, all absorbed, 

My heart, my soul, were only thee. 


Dear love, we were sweet spendthrifts then 
Of hours that ne’er will greet us more: 
Oh, blame me not as cold, if when 
In daily battle’s deafening roar 
With all my struggling fellow-men 
I do not live them o’er and o’er. 


I show my love now in my work, 
Which, all for thee, is what you see 
Lays on my brow its shadow murk, 
And leaves me scarce a moment free ; 
Yet in each fibre strained will lurk 
The pulses that still beat for thee. 


So patient bear my absent look, 
Nor quarrel with my silence deep, 
Nor jealous fight my student book, 
Nor blame me if I drop to sleep; 
"Tis not neglect that thou must brook, 
But that I now must harvest reap. 


I thrust my sickle in the grain 

Where years ago I sowed and plowed ; 
My granaries harvest shall contain, 

And then I'll leave the rushing crowd 
Before dull care or daily strain 

Hath all my strength and courage cowed. 


Bear with me, love, and meanwhile be 
Content to lift thy woman’s load; 
The faces gathered at thy knee 
Will cheer thee on thy lonely road, 
And by-and-by we both shall see 
That our two lives together flowed. 





Demi-Polonaise Walking Suit, with 
Basque Back and Square Fronts, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 

WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

See illustration on first page. 

‘Tuts stylish and popular suit, which is copied 
from one just imported from Paris by Messrs. 
Lord & ‘Taylor, is well suited for either house or 
street dress, and may be made of any material 
—silk or woolen. ‘The original is of black silk, 
in which material it is particularly handsome, 
and is trimmed with side pleatings of the mate- 
rial, arranged as shown by the illustration, 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


Tus suit comprises two articles—demi-polo- 
naise with basque back and square fronts, and 
walking skirt. 

Demi-PoOLoNAIsE, WITH Basque Back aND 
Square Fronts.—This pattern is in five pieces 
—front, side back, back, sleeve, and pocket. 
The front is high in the neck, and closes to the 
waist line with buttons and button-holes. It is 
fitted by a cross basque seam and two darts on 
each side. ‘The skirt part is long and straight, 
and is held together in the back by a sash on 
each side twelve inches from the top. The sash is 
ten inches wide and a yard and a half long. One 
end is laid in three side pleats, and tacked on 
the under side of the side form at the waist line 
near the under arm seam. Three pleats are 
laid twelve inches from the top of the sash, and 
fastened at the single hole in the back edge of 
the skirt part; the sash is then tied in a knot or 
loose loops with long flowing ends. The back is 
in basque form, and is adjusted to the figure by 
side forms and a middle seam. An extra width 
is cut on each seam at the waist line, and laid 
in a deep box-pleat on the under side, which 
forms a full box-pleat on each side of the centre 
on the upper side. ‘The seam is to be left open 
to the notch at the lower edge of the postilion, 
to meet the sash in the back. ‘The coat sleeve 
is sewed plain in the armhole. Place the longest 
seam of the sleeve to the notch in the back of 
the armhole, holding the sleeve toward you when 
sewing it in. The garment is trimmed across 
the bottom, up’ the front, and around the neck 
with a fine side pleating of the material three 
inches in width, headed by a shell trimming of 
the same. The shell is carried up the back edge 
of the front to the waist line, and also around 
the edge of the postilion and pockets. The per- 
forations show where to baste the seams under 
the arms and on the shoulders, to take up the 
cross basque seam and darts, where to place the 
trimming on the waist, to place the pockets, to 
fasten the sash, and the size and form of the 
under part of the sleeve. An outlet of an inch 
is allowed for the shoulder and under arm, seams, 
and a quarter of an inch for all others. The 
notches at the top and bottom show where to 
turn back the hem in front. Put the pattern 
together by the notches, 

Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 54¢ yards. 

Extra for trimming, 3 yards. 

Watxine Sxret.—This pattern is in four 
pieces—front gore, two side gores, and straight 
breadth for the back. Cut the front gore and 
back breadth with the longest straight edge laid 
on the fold of the goods to avoid seams. Cut 
two pieces each of the patterns given for the 
side gores. Put the pattern together by the 
notches, paying no attention to the grain of the 
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per. 
Quantity of material, 27 inches wide, 7 yards. 








Harper's MacaAzine, WEERLY, 
AND BAZAR. 


HARPER’s MAGAZINE, HARPER’s WEEKLY, 
or HARPER’s Bazar will be sent for one year to 
any Subscriber in the United States, PosTAGE 
PREPAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Pub- 
lishers. 





&@ A Number of Harper’s WEEK- 
LY contains more reading matter than 
an average octavo volume. The most 
popular authors of England and America 
write constantly for the WEEKLY ; and as 
a journal of choice reading, combined 
with pictorial embellishments of the very 
highest order, it leaves every competitor 
in the distance. 
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> With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLy for October 18 was sent out 
gratuitously an interesting 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


containing further installments of 
“PHINEAS REDUX” and the “ Paris- 
IANS ;” an illustrated account of the re- 
cent explorations in the Land of Moab ; 
and other attractive features. 

Another EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT will 
be sent out gratuitously with the Number 
of HaRPER’s WEEKLY for October 25. 





IS We would call the particular attention of 
our readers to the two powerful Illustrated Serial 
Stories that are commenced in the present Number 
of the BAZAR. 


‘SSECOND-COUSIN SARAH,” | 


by F. W. Rosinson, the popular author of “ Little 
Kate Kirby,” “ Christie's Faith,” etc., is a novel of 
thrilling interest, which will be read with delight 
by all the friends of this fascinating novelist. 
‘THROUGH FIRE AND WATER,” 


by FREDERICK TALBOT, és a unique gnd highly 
dramatic story, the continuation of which can not 
Sail to be followed with eager curiosity. : 

“LaDy ANNA” will be continued in the follow- 
ing Number. 





We Cut Paper Patterns of the new and favor- 
ite Demi-Polonaise Walking Suit, with Basque 
Back and Square Fronts, illustrated on the first 
page of the present Number, are now ready, and 
will be sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, 
on receipt of Twenty-five Cents. For Complete 
List of Cut Paper Patterns published see Adver- 
tisement on page 687. 





WS Our next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Silk, Cashmere, Serge, Al- 
paca, Vigogne, and Poplin Suits ; several different 
styles of Mantelets, Basques, Fackets, Mantles, 
and other Fall and Winter Wrappings ; Chil- 
dren’s Dresses ; Lingerie ; Fancy-Work, ete., ete.; 
with choice literary and artistic attractions. 





IDLE WOMEN. 


N the busy world, and especially in this, 
which is supposed to be the busiest part 
of it, there is a large class of idlers. Of 
these the most consummate are women ; not 
that they are naturally lazy, but are so 
made by the conventional forms and habits 
of society. Nature evidently designed wom- 
an for great activity. Her apprehension is 
quick, her emotions lively, and her body 
mobile. If she becomes the languid oda- 
lisque of the harem, whether of Turk or 
Christian, she suffers a change to which she 
is foreed to yield by a violence that out- 
rages her nature. She is turned into a mor- 
bid product not unlike the famous goose of 
Strasburg, which is made weak and tender 
by constraint, and fat by heat and overfeed- 
ing. Both, moreover, may be said to be per- 
verted for the same purpose, the woman and 
goose being alike destined to tickle the pal- 
ate of luxury. 

The traveler who has watched the patient 
toilers of Europe in their ceaseless efforts to 
earn @ scant subsistence can testify to wom- 
an’s capacity for work. Of the full day’s 
labor in the field her share is by no means 
the least. She turns the furrow, guides the 
ox, fells the tree, digs, roots, sows, and har- 
vests with a vigor and constancy that shame 
the man’s less persistent labor, often render- 
ed intermittent and desultory by frequent 
intervals of pipe-smoking and beer-drink- 





ing. In many parts of Europe the woman 
not only does her own especial duty of the 
household, but bears a large share of the la- 
bor that is ordinarily regarded as man’s par- 
ticular vocation. Instead of being called 
his better half, she is fairly entitled to be 
set down as a good three-fourths of him. 

We do not mean to say that it is necessa- 
ry for an American to go to Europe to find 
industrious women, but they are certainly 
more abundant there than here. Necessity 
occasionally makes woman in our country 
as elsewhere a hard worker, and there are 
wives and daughters, especially in the new- 
ly settled districts of the United States, 
whose energies are forced to a higher strain 
of nerve and muscle than the most severely 
tasked drudge of Europe. The bias of wom- 
an, however, every where with us is toward 
indolence. She feels that she is not in the 
enjoyment of her full privileges as an Amer- 
ican lady until she has securely established 
her right to do nothing. Her aspiration is 
not toward a wider and more elevated scope 
of labor, which would be desirable and 
praiseworthy, but the fancied gentility of a 
fashionable idler. 

We are far from wishing to restrict the 
natural ambition of women with the means 
of rising, whether innate or accidental, to the 
narrow limits of the cow-yard or kitchen. 
We are far from preaching the anti-demo- 
cratic doctrine of once a dairy-maid, always 
a dairy-maid—once ascullion, always ascull- 
ion; but we do insist, with republican consist- 
ency, upon the equal obligation oflabor. The 
coarsening effect of the rude work of many 
European women, the knotty muscularity 
of the figure, the doltish visage, the hoarse 
voice, the horny hand, the masculine stride, 
and the flat, plumping foot may not be pleas- 
ant for the idealist of female e to con- 
template. With her health, rude though it 
may be, and contentment, stupid as some will 
regard it, the female drudge of Europe, how- 
ever, might be envied by many a pampered 
creature of luxury. The pulpy form, the 
transparent complexion, the dwindled hands 
and tapering fingers, the pinched feet, the 
languid gait and simpering expression, may 
be elements of female grace according to the 
conventional conception of woman’s beauty, 
but they are purchased at a fearful price. 
Inactivity of mind and body is an indispen- 
sable part of the cost, and we need only al- 
lude to the weakness, nervous irritability, 
and disease which necessarily follow, with 
a useless life as the inevitable consequence. 
Worse than this, in fact; for of such poor 
stuff mothers must be occasionally made, 
and their self-inflicted misery entailed upon 
the innocent generation after them. 

Among the prosperous classes in our coun- 
try, among all those, in fact, whose means 
will admit of it, the prevailing practice is 
to bring up the girls to no other vocation 
than that of husband-catching. Finished, 
as it is called, at school, they are baited 
with all the varieties of fashionable finery, 
and kept ready, tender and enticing, for the 
matrimonial palate by careful avoidance of 
work and all preoccupation. If they suc- 
ceed in getting married, they find enough 
to do, but prove themselves incapable of do- 
ing it; if they fail, they pine away in sick- 
ly maidenhood, objectless and hopeless, for 
they have missed their only aim in life. In- 
tense preoccupation with marriage, and the 
disappointment which so frequently ensues, 
are the most common causes, as every doctor 
will admit, of the numerous ailments of love- 
ly, listless, idle women. 








FOLLOWING THE FASHIONS. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 
AS any great philosopher, any original 
thinker, ever said that no man is so 
wise as all men? If not, I will say it my- 
self rather than it should go unsaid. The 
fools may be, as Lapby MaRY WoRTLEY Mon- 
TAGUE affirmed, three out of four in every 
person’s acquaintance; the multitude seems 
sometimes to go blindly and persistently in 
the wrong track; nevertheless the aveyage 
common-sense of the world is immense. 
The course of the people is wildly zigzag, 
yet a line following their general direction 
probably comes nearer the right line of ad- 
vance than any line which the wisest phi- 
losopher could mark out. 

Loud and deep are the maledictions ut- 
tered upon the fashions. Virtuous women 
denounce them by the fireside. Virtuous 
men rail at them from pulpit and printing- 
press. The extravagance, the bankruptcy, 
the domestic dissensions, a great part of 
the misery that mars the beauty and dis- 
turbs the peace of society, are laid at the 
door of fashion. But what is fashion? It 
is simply the common way of doing things. 
Things must be done. We all agree to that. 
The human animal was not sent furred or 
hairy mto the world. It must dress itself. 
In this climate it must dress itself a good 
deal. The bear and the beaver have no op- 


portunity of setting or following the fash- 





ions. They go in a fore-ordained groove. 
The duck’s neck and the peacock’s tail are 
wonderful specimens of splendor in attire, 
but neither duck nor peacock has any: hand 
in the matter. To man alone is given the 
high art of using taste, judgment, genius, in 
his clothes. And high art it is, in spite of 
all our denunciations. 

Man and his Maker are the formers of all 
the fashions of the world. Man devises his 
own dress. The Creator devises the dress 
of all the beasts of the field, the birds of 
the air, the fish of the sea. If we are to be 
taught by example, there need be inherently 
no limit to variety and splendor of costume. 
So far as usefulness is concerned, all the 
birds might ju&t as well be gray. Does a 
fish taste any better because his scales shim- 
mer like opal in the sunshine? Man may 
wreak himself on invention, but he can nev- 
er hope to surpass the splendor of the bee- 
tle and the butterfly. Why is the cut of a 
coat, the tint of a gown, unworthy of the hu- 
man mind, when the Creator has so clothed 
the grass of the field which to-day is and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven? A woman 
trims her hat, but God made the feather. 
If the Almighty and All-knowing could find 
His good pleasure in spreading the blue of 
the heavens and the green of the meadows— 
if He enjoyed strewing the earth with blos- 
soms, and filling these autumn woods with 
every fantasy of color and brilliance—shall 
we disdain to follow Him with unequal steps, 
and weave His textures and mingle His hues: 
for the adornment of what He has chosen 
to be the perfect flower of His world, the. 
crown of His creation, man, little lower than 
the angels? 

Dressing is not a mere whim, arbitrary, 
superficial, frivolous. Frivolous men and 
women will develop and display their fri- 
volity in dress as in all other matters; but 
the fashion of dress is founded on deep prin- 
ciples, shaded by delicate distinctions, fruit- 
ful of great results. It is not simply that 
the sorrow of France drapes all the world 
in dun; but climate, vigor, nationality, prog- 
ress, droop the folds or tighten the wraps, 
blend or blazon the colors. Dress is, indeed, 
so important, so vital a matter, that it has 
been thought dangerous for one nationality, 
though never so superior, to tamper with 
the costume of another, however inferior. 
Mr. CHARLES NORDHOFF, an outgrowth of 
the highest civilization of New York, thinks 
that “the deleterious habit of wearing clothes 
has done much to kill off the Hawaiian peo- 
ple.” Our missionaries, good and great men 
as they were, had not sufficiently studied 
fashion. They probably thought, as most of 
us think, that “fashion” is the device of some 
“scarlet woman”—some emanation from 
the Evil One that lies in wait to devour— 
and never considered that in their own black 
coats and white chokers they were as rigid- 
ly following the fashions as the most gayly 
dressed lady at the midnight ball. They 
did not consider that “fashion,” prescribing 
its scantiness and simplicity to the Hawai- 
ian, had its foundation in the requirements 
of soil and climate, or was any thing but 
barbarian, and to be supplanted at the ear- 
liest possible moment by the hat and coat 
and trowsers, thé shoes and bonnet and gown, 
of New England’s rigorous skies. 

It is not whether you shall or shall not 
follow the fashion ; it is what fashion and 
whose fashion shall you follow. It is wheth- 
er you shall follow unintelligently or intel- 
ligently, moderately or extravagantly. Mr. 
NoRDHOFF’s party came across a man at 
work in very scanty attire. Out of respect 
to his visitors, the man, after receiving them, 
slipped into the bush, and re-appeared clad 
in hat and shirt, confidently believing, no 
doubt, that he had thus approved himself 
a cosmopolitan. But in rejecting Hawailan 
attire he had not become wholly American, 
and while the first may have been somewhat 
startling, the second was ridiculous into the 
bargain. And when to this you add that the 
gentle and gracious Hawaiians are dying out 
at the rate of sixty per cent. in forty years, 
and partly, at least, under the weight of 
their clothing and in the heavy shade of 
their close houses, it is surely time to pause 
and consider whether fashion, in Hawaii and 
elsewhere, may not have its own sufficient 
reasons for being. 

“If life and death are the same, why do 
you not kill yourself?” asked a rash man of 
a Stoic. 

“Because they are the same,” replied the 
Stoic. 

Fashion is of no account; why should we 
follow it? 

But if it is of no account we may just as 
well follow it as frown on it. A woman— 
and a man too—must be dressed. Why not, 
then, dress like other people? Why not 
dress like the people who are alive and will 
make remarks, rather than like the people 
who are dead and tell no tales? It is cer- 
tainly pleasanter to be inconspicuous than 
conspicuous. We do not begrudge the toga 
to the Romans, but Cicero himself would 
not like to dine in it where every one else 
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wore his dress-coat. Truth and loyalty are 
due to the absent; politeness should be paid 
to the present. A girl should stand up for 
her grandmother against all comers, but 
no interpretation of the fifth commandment 
makes it incumbent upon her to wear the 
“calash” which sheltered that good lady 
from the sun during her earthly pilgrimage. 

There are follies and whimsies in fashion. 
There is opportunity for individual taste and 
choice. Nevertheless, the wisest thing for 
people in general to do is to follow the fash- 
ion that prevails. It is only in exceptional 
cases that they will obtain a larger result of 
satisfaction at a less outlay of trouble by set- 
ting up their own standard. Dress is too 
important to be denounced, too significant 
to be neglected, but too pliable to found a 
fight on! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. 


i demi-polonaise walking suit, illustrated 
on our first page (of which a cut paper pattern 
is published), is a fashionable model for black or 
other dark silk suits, or for those made of the 
new wool diagonals, cashmere, serge, vigogne, 
de bége, etc. We commend it to the reader for 
its stylish simplicity, and also because very lit- 
tle material is required for its construction. The 
demi-polonaise which forms the over dress has 
long, straight, square-cornered fronts, drawn to- 
ward the back by a sash, while the back has 
merely a basque, which accounts for its name 
of half-polonaise. The garment is tight-fitting, 
short on the shoulders, fits smoothly over the 
hips, and must hang down the sides without a 
wrinkle. A single breadth of silk is required for 
each front, to which a narrow sloping piece, like 
a gore, is added low down on the back. Of 
course this piece is cut on (without a seam) in 
wider goods, The model from which our sketch 
is taken is made of black silk, trimmed with 
very small side pleatings headed by shell trim- 
ming that shows an inner lining of black velvet. 
This surrounds the whole garment, extending up 
the back and also up each front, and around the 
neck, where it forms a ruff. The front, without 
a vest, buttons from the throat to the waist, 
whence it falls open, disclosing the skirt trim- 
ming, which consists of rows of pleating with 
shell heading. ‘The basque back has two hollow 
box-pleats, and may be simply piped with velvet, 
or arranged to show a velvet facing inside the 
pleats. ‘The sash of silk lined with velvet holds 
the two breadths closely together just below the 
basque, and is tied in a knot, or else hanging 
loops, instead of a regular bow. The sleeves are 
close coat-shape, opening up the outside seam in 
duchesse fashion. Many of these demi-polonaises 
have a panier puff of the material set in under 
the basque, or else taking the place of the basque, 
and producing a very stylish effect. Blue or 
rose-colored silk is sometimes used for lining the 
shell trimming of black silk dresses, while dark 
silk suits have linings of lighter shades of the 
same color. The richest trimming for black 
silk demi-polonaises is a band of solid jet galloon 
with fringe entirely of jet. Very plain black 
silk suits have merely a three-inch bias band of 
the silk or of velvet edging the demi-polonaise, 
with a double piping fold of silk on the upper 
edge of the band. A dark gray silk had pleat- 
ings of the same headed by a velvet band. A 
black cashmere demi-polonaise had narrow side 
pleatings and band of gros grain. The black 
silk skirt was trimmed with three groups of silk 
pleating, two rows four inches wide in each 
group, with a shell cashmere trimming above 
each cluster. A suit of navy blue serge made 
in the same way had serge pleatings and band, 
with a piping of black gros grain each side of 
the band. 
‘aT THE OPENINGS.” 


The large furnishing stores have just had their 
opening or reception days, where velvets, cash- 
meres, and thousand-dollar dresses were exhibit- 
ed and sold as recklessly as though the financial 
crisis and its results were already forgotten. 
Many variations of the stately dresses described 
last week were shown, and the early suggestions 
of the season were confirmed. For instance, it 
is a fact that French costumes intended for the 
street are short enough to escape the ground, 
and these are already adopted here by prome- 
naders on Fifth Avenue. To lift the skirt or 
half carry it on the arm is ungraceful and weari- 
some, and ladies are glad to wear the short, trim 
French skirt. These are also very narrow, and 
the gores are sewed into the belt in many cases 
without the slightest fullness. 
corroboration is that the garments of last year 
can easily be remodeled to suit the present fash- 
ion of scant polonaises, tight redingotes, and 
square over-skirts. Even the short basques of 
the past season may be lengthened into the new 
styles by joining a square basque at the waist, 
and concealing the seam beneath the universally 
worn belt. Coat sleeves can be cut closer-fitting, 
and modernized by having a pleated frill of silk 
falling over the hand to match the ruff, and a 
revers cuff, stiffly lined to keep it in shape, turned 
upward toward the elbow. Pockets behind on 
polonaises and redingotes, half hidden among the 
back drapery, are newer than the square side 
pockets now worn. The hanging auménitre is 
also seen in various materials. Those made of 
black lace and jet are worn with any dress. 
Tight - fitting double-breasted polonaises and 
basques are without revers, and are lapped either 
straight or diagonally, and buttoned from the 
throat to the edge, two rows of buttons quite 
close together ornamenting the front. A ruff or 
else a flaring standing collar of the material then 
trims the neck. There are very elegant dresses 


Another pleasant _ 





innocent of flounces, having simply folds of vel- 
vet around the skirt, yet the majority are still 
trimmed to excess. French dresses show a de- 
cided fancy for row upon row of narrow fine side 
pleating, cut straight, four inches wide, hemmed 
on each edge, sewed flatly on the upper side, and 
held by an under thread in the middle. This is 
not new, nor to be commended, as it is heavy, 
requires a great deal of material, and the pressed 
pleats soon cut and fray the threads, but it prom- 
ises to be much used. Modistes say it is an easy 
matter to cut up twelve yards of silk for the 
pleatings of a single costume. Instead of simple 
side-pleated ruffs, there are many standing and 
flaring collars, held in position by a wire, with 
sometimes a bold triple box-pleat behind. The 
single revers in front is quite pretty, though it 
has a most one-sided appearance. 

The fancy for jet trimming is revived, and 
promises to surpass the extravagant use made 
of it a few years ago. Whole polonaises are so 
nearly covered with jet that you can not rest a 
finger-tip on a spot where it is not. These are 
made of black Sicilienne or of cashmere, and are 
bought by stylish young women, who provide 
themselves with three or four skirts of black silk 
variously trimmed. As usual, black is more uni- 
versally worn than any one of the dark colors, or 
than all put together. Three darts are found on 
many of the French basques. The caprice for 
smoked pearl buttons of a shade to match the 
costume, whether it be silk or fine wool, is fast 
putting oxidized silver buttons out of date; cut 
steel buttons are also preferred to silver ones. 
Long-looped bows with buckles are also favorite 
ornaments. 

COSTUMES. 


One of the most elegant costumes exhibited is 
of myrtle green silk and velvet. The silk skirt 
has no flounces, but merely two velvet folds three 
inches wide, with two silk cords at the head of 
each. The velvet over-skirt hangs long, smooth, 
and narrow in front, curves up high on the sides, 
is without drapery, hangs plainly behind in two 
long tabs’ buttoned together, and is edged with 
deep fringe. Medicis square basque of velvet 
with silk sleeves, velvet puff below the elbow, 
and a silk fraise around the neck. A black silk 
dress has five straight gathered flounces behind, 
with narrower ruffles on each flounce. Horizon- 
tal folds cover the front breadth. On each side 
is a square hanging over-skirt breadth edged with 
jet galloon and lace. The basque has three darts, 
is simply piped on the edge, and has square re- 
vers. ‘l'o complete these silk costumes for the 
street are velvet, cashmere, and camel’s-hair 
wraps, in Dolman fashion, with square mantilla 
fronts and sacque backs. These wraps are laden 
with jet, embroidery, soutache, and fringe, and 
cost from $150 to $275. 

Costumes partly camel’s-hair and partly silk 
are made up with stylish flat trimmings, and cost 
from $125 upward. The silk skirts are trimmed 
with two or three bias bands of camel’s-hair piped 
with silk, and perhaps a single straight silk flounce 
around the edge. Above this is a round apron- 
front over-skirt of camel’s-hair, trimmed with a 
three-inch silk band, and the suit is completed 
by a close-fitting English walking jacket of cam- 
el’s-hair with silk revers. Vigogne and silk 
suits made in the same manner have also a tight 
basque of vigogne with silk sleeves. The smoked 
pearl buttons on such suits are colored to match 
admirably. Among less expensive goods are 
three pieces of the coarse but stylish diagonal 
wools—namely, over-skirt, English basque with 
four wide pieces in back, and a sleeveless jacket 
with stylish buttons, pockets, and standing col- 
lar—costing altogether from $35 to $40. When 
worn over a black silk skirt these make a pretty 
fall costume. Polonaises of the dark rough-sur- 
faced wool fabrics now in vogue, plainly but styl- 
ishly made, cost $25 and upward. 


DINNER DRESSES. 


Open-worked English embroidery on black 
silk is the novelty for over dresses above the light 
silks worn at ceremonious dinners and receptions. 
For instance, a lavender silk dress has a sleeve- 
less basque and square over-skirt, wrought all 
over in eyelet, open wheel, and compass patterns ; 
the needle-work is exquisite, the pale color shows 
through the open spaces, and the effect is very 
fine. 

There are also black net polonaises, embroid- 
ered all over with jet, to wear with black or with 
colored silk dresses. One of these has a brocaded 
sash in rose pink and scarlet, draped low in 
front, as if outlining an apron; the neck has a 
standing collar of net, with pink lining. Anoth- 
er has blue gros grain ribbon bows and sash. A 
white polonaise is of perpendicular strips of gros 
grain, separated by white camel’s-hair insertion, 
edged with lace to match. 

The handsomest black velvet dress shown is a 
demi-train and basque, trimmed with five length- 
wise rows of lace, with solid jet passementerie in 
the middle; a deep flounce crosses the front 
breadths, meeting the lengthwise tablier, but the 
train is not trimmed. 


EVENING DRESSES. 


Full dress toilettes are composed of very light 
silks, trimmed with velvet of the darkest shade 
of that color, with crépe lisse pleatings, flounces 
of Valenciennes or of white camel’s-hair lace, 
and garlands of flowers. The skirts are very 
moderate demi-trains. The over-skirts are of 
fanciful construction, consisting in greater part 
of velvet sashes, or else whole breadths of lace. 
‘Two basques, one high in the neck and the other 
low, are usually provided; they are made with 
merely one seam in the back, and have antique 
sleeves, plain to the elbow and ruffled below. 

Blue or pink tulle embroidered is an elegant 
novelty for over-skirts of light silks. A lovely 
dress of palest sky blue silk has dark sapphire 
velvet accessories in the way of flounces, piping, 
bows, and ruff, while the long over-skirt and sash 





are of gossamer tulle, sky blue, wrought all over 
with shaded blue floss. A shell pink faille is 
trimmed with side pleatings of pink crépe lisse. 
A wide pink faille sash, draped low in apron 
shape, has a garland of shaded leaves laid upon 
it, and carried up to the waist behind. An 
opal-tinted silk has deep side-pleated flounces 
and an apron edged with dark garnet velvet, on 
which is a wide Valenciennes flounce to soften 
the high color. ‘The high basques are for din- 
ner-parties and the opera, the low basques for 
balls. ‘These low corsages are deeply pointed in 
the neck, back and front, or else all square and 
only three-quarters low; the shoulder points are 
curved in every instance, though the back and 
fronts are sometimes indelicately low. Pleatings 
standing like ruffs finish off many of these, and 
the short sleeves have upturned revers. One of 
the prettiest dresses is pale buff silk, with eight 
or nine silk pleated flounces covering the back 
breadths, while the front has a long square 
apron of buff crépe lisse bordered with autumn 
leaves embroidered in chenille. On a blue silk 
there are smoked pearl buttons that look like 
opals, and are almost as expensive. The only 
over-skirt is a breadth of white camel’s-hair lace 
hanging smoothly on each side. ‘The flounces 
are caught at the top in small shirred puffs, a 
fashion much used at present, 


EVENING WRAPS. 

The wraps for evening parties and the opera 
are of pale-tinted Sicilienne and cashmere, in- 
stead of the white cloaks once so popular. They 
are in Dolman and sacque shapes, with hoods 
and standing flaring collar or ruff of silk. For 
ornament they are trimmed with embroidery, 
lace, fringe, and swan’s-down. Pearl-color, 
Nile green, rose, and pale blue Sicilienne are 
trimmed with a border of white embroidery, or 
else are thickly wrought all over with shaded 
floss of the color of the material, making a beau- 
tiful monotone wrap. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConsTaBLE, & Co.; A. T. 
Stewart & Co, ; and Lorp & TarLor. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue Shah, on returning to the capital of his 
dominions, was received with great enthusiasm, 
the whole population turning out to escort him 
to his palace. He made a little stump speech to 
them, saying that he had visited foreign coun- 
tries for the sole purpose of examining what 
was new and good, and as far as possible intro- 
ducing whatever he could that would benefit his 
government and people. He had a good time, 
and would now settle down to his work. 

—Miss BunkKER, a deaf-mute, and daughter of 
Ene, one of the Siamese Twins, was recently 
married in North Carolina to Mr. Hayngs, also 
a mute. On their homeward journey from 
church the bridal party came very near being 
drowned while crossing a swollen stream. The 
bridegroom, who had never swam before, res- 
cued his bride by swimming and carrying her in 
his arms a, distance of several yards to shore. 

—JEDEDIAH WEISS, the oldest native resident 
of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, has just died at the 
age of ee For fifty years he was one 
of a quartette of trombonists, who, in accord- 
ance with Moravian usage, announce the death of 
members of their denomination by playing cho- 
rals from the steeple of the church by way of 
— bell.”’ 

—A. K. H. B., the author of that charmin 
book, The Recreations of a Country Parson, wil 
publish in a few weeks a new book, entitled A 
Scotch Communion Sunday, to which are added 
certain Discourses from a University City. 

—The reception of Mr. WILKIE CoLLIns by 
the Lotos Club on the evening of the 27th ult. 


was a very brilliant affair. His speech in answer. 


to the welcome of Mr. President REID was ex- 
ceedingly felicitous, as, indeed, were all the 
speeches made during the evening. 

—The oldest instructor in young-idea firing 
in Rhode Island is Miss HANNAH INMAN, who 
taught school in Providence seventy-five years 
ago. She is nearly —— and has taught in 
many places in Rhode Island and Massachusetts. 
The salary varied with the schools. Rhode Isl- 
and commenced by giving her twenty cents a 
week, but Massachusetts, clearly discerning her 
ability, advanced the figures to a quarter of a 
dollar, and so reaped the benefit of her maturer 

ears. ; 

- —Miss ABBY WoopDLEIGH, daughter of the 
Rev. T. A. WooDLEIGH, of East Bennington, has 
been elected to the professorship of chemistry 
in the Pennsylvania Female College, Pittsburg. 
Wages $1300. 

—It is said of CALEB CusHING that when he 
was appointed judge, many years ago, in Massa- 
chusetts, he read sixty volumes of Massachusetts 
Reports in nineteen days, and that his average 
study and labor for years have been seventeen 
hours a day. Why not take advantage of the 
Ten-hour law ? 

—The Rev. Dr. Epson, of Lowell, Massachu- 
setts, has just celebrated his eightieth birthday, 
and within a few months will, if spared, celebrate 
the fiftieth anniversary of his ministry, the fif- 
tieth of his marriage, and the fiftieth of the or- 
ganization of his parish. 

—A Boston man would fain have it believed 
that were Dr. SAMUEL JOHNSON now alive, and 
in New England, he might say that epizootic 
spasmodic affections of the nasal organ are not 
eminently conducive to calligraphic legibility, 
the perspicuous sphericity of rhetorical sen- 
tences, or continuous colloquies uninterrupted 
by nose-quakes and explosive manifestations of 
the olfactory arrangements. 

—Captain Tasot, of Plainfield, Connecticut, 
who died a few days since at the age of one hun- 
dred, lacking a few days, was the witness in his 
day of many remarkable occurrences. He was 
born in Providence, Rhode Island, during the 
reign of GEORGE Ill. Providence was then a 
straggling sea-port town of four thousand inhab- 
itants. The colony was agitated by the imposi- 
tions of the mother country, and burning with 
the ideas of independence. JosEPH WANTON, 
who was afterward deposed by the General As- 
sembly for his adherence to the crown, was Gov- 
ernor of the colony. Louis XV. reigned in 
France, FREDERICK the Great in Prussia, and 








the able and infamous CaTHERINE in Russia. 
The century covered by this life seems, so far as 
those who have lived the latter part of it can 
judge, the most important in the records of 
time. Nearly all the governments of the world 
have been overturned by revclution, by con- 
quest, or by peaceful changes that have averted 
by anticipating violent ones. The whole face 
of civilization has been altered, and science, hu- 
manity, and freedom have made advances great- 
er than marked the progress of a thousand years 
before. 

—In Baron Stockmar’s memoirs, by his son, 
a description is given of the curious red-taper 
of royal housekeeping by Queen VicToriA. tt 
is something wonderful. If a pane of glass or 
the door of a cupboard requires mending, it can 
not be done without the following process: A 
requisition is prepared and signed by the Chief 
Cook, it is then countersigned by the Clerk of 
the Kitchen, then it is taken to be signed by the 
Master of the Household, thence it is taken to 
the Lord Chamberlain’s office, where it is author- 
ized, and then laid before the Clerk of the Works 
under the Office of Woods and Forests, and con 
sequently many a window and cupboard have re- 
mained broken for months. 

—Mr. HENRI TAINE, so favorably known by 
his work on English literature, is writing an 
elaborate history of the French Revolution, 
which will be mainly founded on an examina- 
tion of state papers and other contemporary 
documents which have not been published. 

—The most ‘“ personal” inscription we have 
read of in tombstone literature is that on a 
slab in Pennsylvania, which reads, ‘‘ In memory 
of TaBiTHA, beloved wife of JoszePH WRIGHT, 
THomas ANDREWS, EBEN Ha.tstTED, EpwarD 
Murray, and CHARLES DEAN, by her devoted 
husband, Cyrus Mora@an.”’ 

—Among the clever impromptu speeches made 
at the Lotos Club’s reception of Mr. WILKIE 
COLLINS was one by Major-General M‘DowELL, 
in which he stated the interesting fact that the 
stories of that distinguished novelist were to 
be found in the library of every military post 
throughout the country. 

—Miss Mary Gray Ratray, of London, re- 
cently deceased, left by her will the sum of 
$100,000, free of duty, to her executors, to be by 
them divided among such charitable institutions 
of that city as they may think best. 

—‘‘Ik Marvel’ is now in his new house at 
Edgewood, a beautiful spot overlooking New 
Haven. It is built of stone gathered from the 
farm itself, which is said to have a gneiss effect. 

—Mr. Davin PRESTON, of Detroit, has seen the 
results that are sure to follow persistence in a 
y cause. He has succeeded in raising $60,000 
or Albion College, to secure an additional gift, 
contingently promised, of $50, 
Michigan papers says that he set the example 
by heading the list with a large donation, and 
then had all the members of his family give. He 
talked, gave, and prayed. Scarcely a oan in 
the State but heard his appeal. He had till Sep- 
tember 15 to raise the amount. September 9 
there were still $6000 to be raised. He did not 
despair, but worked, and on the 14th he raised 
the last dollar. 

—Ex-President JoHNSON is said to have had 
$60,000 to his credit, at six per cent. interest, in 
the First National Bank of Washington at the 
time of its failure. Should this prove a total 
failure, the old gentleman will, to use an ex- 

ression quite common in his own Tennessee, 

e seriously ‘ disgruntled.” 

—It is in the mind of Miss THackERAy, if ev- 
ery thing pe smoothly meanwhile, to come 
a-visiting the United States next year. 

—Dr. LrinpeMav, director of the United States 
Mint, is doubtless a good man and scientific; 
but when he expresses the opinion that silver 
coin may not kage be the ordinary circula- 
ting medium by the Ist of November next, we 
are dubious as to his finance. He is said to 
have issued orders that will insure a coinage of 
more bullion during the next three months than 
was ever coined during any similar period in the 
— of the government. 

—We are permitted to mention the occur- 
rence, though not to give the name of the gen- 
tleman who stopped in at a Broadway restaurant 
a few days since, and, asking for a plate of pork 
and beans, was constrained to open his eyes 
when he heard the waiter, in loud voice, order, 
“ Brown-stone front for one!” 

—Mr. Grote, the historian, unlike most of 
the great philosopbers and writers, was frank 
to admit the mistakes of his earlier years. ‘I 
have,’’ said he, ‘‘ outlive? three great illusions. 
The first illusion has been—I always held that 
if supreme power were held by the people, it 
would be exercised more righteously than when 
intrusted to one person or a few. This I have 
found to be a mistake. 2. I always maintained 
that Ireland might be made contented and loyal 
by governing her in the same way as England; 
therefore I opposed coercion bills and all ex- 
ceptional legislation in reference to the sister 
kingdom. But I grieve to say I have now come 
to a different conclusion. 3. I cherished the 
persuasion that as people advanced in intelli- 

ence and material prosperity they would es- 

eem it a duty to educate their children without 
state aid. But this I find to be the greatest de- 
lusion of all. The rich have done their best to 
instill into the people the notion that the edu- 
cation of their children belongs to others.” 
Well would it be, and have been, if Mr. MILL 
and other politicians and philosophers had gone 
on inquiring, and with so much candor and cour- 
age admitted the errors of their youth and im- 
mature judgment, after the example of GkorGE 
GROTE. 

—Mr. J. Brown, an Englishman, has “* march- 
ed on” to New England with delightful success, 
having been so fortunate as to find the largest 
cake of pure gold yet discovered. It weighs 408 
ounces, the product of 600 tons of quartz, and 
the result of six weeks’ work. After paying all 
expenses it gives the possessor a clear profit of 


One of the 


—It comes from London that the splendid 
mansion which is now being built at Kensing- 
ton, near Mr. THACKERAY’S old house, and fa- 
cing Kensington Gardens, is to become the pal- 
ace of the Duke of Edinburgh and his bride. 

—At the recent Northwestern Indiana M. E, 
Conference, at South Bend, Bishop Simpson in- 
troduced to the Conference Mr. ScHUYLER COL- 
FAX, who addressed that body in a very felici- 
tous manner. At its conclusion Bishop Smmp- 
son remarked, “‘ And we all hope that his future 
may be more brilliant than his past.” ‘‘ Amen,’? 
responded the brethren. 
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Darned Tulle 
Border. 

Tus border may be 
worked on white tulle 
with glazed cotton, or 
else on black tulle with 
filling silk. It is suit- 
able for the high fraises 
so fashionable at pres- 
ent, and for fichus and 
other lingerie. Having 
drawn the design on 
linen, baste on the tulle 
smoothly, and work the 
design with the mate- 
rial selected, observing 
the illustration. Edge 
the border with button- 
hole stitch scallops on 
the outer edge. 


Design for Sofa- 

Pillow.—Petit 

Point Embroidery 
on Cloth. 

Tuts design is work- 
ed on gray cloth with 
blue, red, and yellow 
zephyr worsted in petit 
point. Bastea picce of 
undivided canvas of the 
requisite size on the cloth, and work the embroid- 
ery, observing the illustration. After finishing the 
embroidery, draw out the threads of the canvas. 


Border for Wrappings, Dresses, etc. 

Tuis border is designed for trimming dresses, 
wrappings, etc. It is worked with shaded silk 
of the color of the garment for which it is de- 
signed in satin and half-polka stitch. . 
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DarneD TuLtLE BorpDeEr. 


COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 


HILE commerce has of late years extend- 

ed with extraordinary rapidity, the devel- 
opment of a corresponding moral sense has by 
no means kept pace with it. A shop-keeper at 
the present day who should keep to the code of 
his grandfather might in practice be a far 


greater rogue. Each of them would admit (<< KK 
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in terms that cheating was wrong; and each of 
them would in secret put in a saving clause to 
the effect that to sin really consisted in cheating 
your next-door neighbor. But then the grand- 
father lived in a world of next-door neighbors. 
He was a member of a small society changing 
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_ interest in his neigh- 
bor’s honesty, but had 
the power of constantly 
keeping an eye upon 
him. If a dairy-man 
adulterated his milk, 
he got a bad character 
within a little circle, be- 
yond which he had-no 
power of looking, and 
therefore he was pretty 
certain of suffering very 
rapidly for any offenses 
he might commit. If 
fate had put it in his 
power to cheat a man 
living at the antipodes, 
he would possibly have 
felt very little scruple 
about doing it; but then 
fate never did put it in 
his power. On the oth- 
er. hand, his grandson, 
inheriting the same mor- 
al views, has constant 
relations with the most 
distant parts of the 
world, and therefore 
constant opportunities 
of cheating people to 
whom he feels himself 
bound by no compre- 

hensible tie. He speedily reconciles himself to 

conduct of which he would see the dishonesty and 
impolicy if its objects were brought nearer to him. 

Indeed, it may be said that in some sense the 

amount of commercial dishonesty is only a meas- 

ure of the degree in which we can trust each 
other. 
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‘THERE IS A YOUTH IN BRINTON DELL, 
AND CLARA WINWOOD LOVES HIM WELL.” 


MARRIAGE MORN. 
I. 
‘Tis May-time, and the marriage morn 
Of Clara Winwood, who was born 
In yonder cot 
That seems to float upon the corn— 
Fair May-time and her marriage morn; 
Would it were not! 
The bridegroom walks with happy stride; 
But he has only won her pride. 


II. 
She tames her love and gives her hand 
Because he is a lord of land, 

And he can ride 
Ten miles and say, ‘‘ All this is mine; 
And what is mine, my love, is thine.” 

And she can hide 
Her soul, and, though her heart be cold, 
Put on a smile to get his gold. 


TI. 
There is a youth in Brinton Dell, 
And Clara Winwood loves him well; 
And he loves her 
Unto the very core of truth— 
With all the passion of his youth; 
And would it were 
That he could prove true love and health 
Are far beyond the price of wealth! 


IV. 
Old women tread the church-yard grass 
To see the bride and bridegroom pass ; 

And children play 
Round grave-stones where their sisters sleep; 
And older children know and weep, 

And turn away. 
The gossips stand beneath the trees, 
And watch and wait in twos and threes, 


¥v. 
The belfry shakes, the warm air swells 
With merry peals of bridal bells. 
Alas, alas! 
For Time will teach the bride by stealth 
That love is richer far than wealth. 
Alas, alas! 
The bridegroom who can buy and sell 
Shall meet the youth of Brinton Dell! 


THROUGH FIRE AND WATER. 


A Tale of City Bite. 
By FREDERICK TALBOT, 


Avtnor or “Tue Wixntxe Hazarp,” “Jack Puan’s 
GAOY,” ETC., ETO. 





CHAPTER I. 
“Oh, do but think 

You stand upon the bet and behold 

A city on th’ inconstant illows dancing.” 

N the Temple Pier—high water or there- 

abouts—the tide still hurrying strongly up- 

ward in mid-stream, but hanging lazily about 
the twirls and eddies by the shore; on the Tem- 
ple Pier—time, Saturday, one hour past noon, 
and short of the ebb—stands a group of two or 
three persons apart from the crowd of river- 
farers who throng the floating platform. 

It is a fine breezy day, and there is a rare 
spring-tide flooding in. Great masses of muddy, 
effervescing waters twist and roll, seethe and boil, 
and flash the foaming crests of their brown wave- 
lets under the eye of the yellow-visaged sun; and 
hurrying upward, too, upon the breast of this 
impetuous tide, all the fleet of Thamesis share 
its throb and pulse. 

The swart and noisy tug drags a long train of 
swinging barges at its tail; the high-piled hay- 
boat from the Medway drives crabwise on its 
course, as fast as wind and sail and rushing tide 
and massive sweep can carry it. Hoys and billy- 
boys are speeding on; gigs and wherries spin 
like tops upon their upward way. Steamers, too, 
| gay with pennons, crowded with holiday-mak- 

ers, dash onward on the crest of the grand tidal 
wave; and the big Gravesend boat, with the 
black and white diamond funnel, quite a sea-go- 
ing craft among this crowd of egg-shells, paddles 
majestically to her moorings. Giving voice, too, 
with lively brazen tongue, to all this stir and 
movement, the band of the Royal Middlesex 
Rifles peals forth a gallant march; and on the 
deck of the steamer Citizen K, now lying along- 
side the pier, are all the members and friends of 
the Daily Mentor Rowing Club; for this is the 
great féte-day of the club, and they are all for 
Putney bound, with favoring wind and tide; and 
there shall be many races rowed in skiff and gig, 
in tiny wager-boats and sharp, long-reaching 
** eight.” 

The group I mentioned just now consists of a 
man and woman, respectable people no doubt, 











but with nothing remarkable about them, and 
a girl, evidently their daughter. She is remark- 
able because she is beautiful. The pure and 
classical contour of her face, her wealth of gold- 
en hair, her eyes of steadfast cerulean blue, her 
firm but ripe and dewy lips, her clear-cut chin, 
her figure, rounded, shapely, noble, would mark 
her any where as beautiful. 

** Come now, if you’re going,” cried one of the 
pier-men, preparing to cast off the gangway. 

**Come along, Patty; we can’t lose our trip 
along of your young man,” cried the respectable- 
looking man. 

**Oh, one half minute, father; one half min- 
ute!” There were distress, disappointment, dis- 
enchantment, in the girl’s face as she turned away 
to the boat; and then, all of a sudden, it light- 
ened up into a glow ineffable ; her lips parted, 
her white teeth shone out, her eyes, strained and 
stretched with watching, rounded with full glow- 
ing orbs. This mood, however, lasted for a 
momen, only ; and in the next she was the shy, 
coy maiden, and followed her parents obediently 
across the narrow gangway into the boat. But 
it was evident that Ae had come. 

This little scene was watched with much in- 
terest and some amusement by a middle-aged 
man, who wore a light alpaca overcoat and 
straw-colored gloves—a man with a face good- 
humored if somewhat coarse, keen and intelli- 
gent eyes, mouth mobile but sensual, and light 
flowing beard and mustache. He was evidently 
an important man with the Daily Mentor’s boat. 
The master of the steamer touched his hat to 
him ; the printer’s devils—redeemed and cleansed 
—who formed a little knot by the prow of the 
boat, nudged each other and whispered, ‘‘ That’s 
Mr. Bilfil.” For Mr. Bilfil was a part proprietor 
of the Daily Mentor, and a great man in many 


ays. 

But Mr. Bilfil frowned a little when he saw a 
good-looking youth spring from the pier, and, 
lightly leaping over the side-rails, place himself 
beside beautiful Patty. 

“Oh, we'd quite given you up, Mr. Hulse,” 


she could assume. 

‘*T’m late, am I not? but I couldn’t help it. 
The chief nailed me just as I was starting, and 
kept me jawing with him for ten minutes. I've 
had such arun. I’m afraid something will go 
crack, I’m palpitating so.” 

**You ’aven’t got any thing the matter with 
your ‘art, I hope, Mr. ’Ulse ?” said Robinson—he 
was a compositor in the Daily Mentor office— 
looking round and winking. 

Patty tossed her head. It was not in this way 
such subjects should be approached. 


i 
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Edward Hulse was a young man of two or 
three and twenty years, who had served his arti- 
cles with Messrs. Paston and Brett, solicitors, the 
former being his uncle, and was now employed 
by them at a salary as a clerk. His father was 
old Fleetwood Hulse, the agent of the South of 
England Drain-pipe and ‘Tile Company, a man 
who had seen better—that is, more prosperous— 
days. Edward lived with his father and mother 
and his sister Lucy in a house by the river-side, 
belonging to the Drain-pipe Company, lying close 


; to their wharf—the Ebbsfleet wharf and ware- 


| house. 
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He was decidedly superior in social 
status to the Robinsons. Both they and he felt 
it, and were uncomfortable in consequence. Pat- 
ty, by herself, was glorious, delightful; but Pat- 
ty, with papa and mamma in company, was still 
beautiful, still charming, but—well, a little 
flat. 

Edward knew that he was doing'a very foolish 
thing in the estimation of all his sensible friends. 
He had made Patty’s acquaintance in an unor- 
thodox way, helping her over a crossing one day 
in the City; and fascinated by her beauty, he 
had improved his opportunities, and there was 
no doubt—Patiy had no doubt—that he was 
very much in love with her. But each had felt 
it to be a crucial test when she invited him to 
join them on this excursion up the river. To 
appear as Patty’s lover before her father and 
mother was quite a different thing from those 
delightful surreptitious walks, when he would lie 
in wait for her as she returned to her home in 
Trinity Square, and would take one or two de- 
lightful turns with her round the Tower Gar- 
dens. ‘There, was mystery, romance; here, 
plain prosaic matter of fact. It was a serious 
thing, this trip on the river, to Master Edward. 
It meant making up his mind; it meant being 
asked as to his ‘‘ intentions ;” it meant making 
a plunge downward in the social scale; it meant 
owning for beaux-parents a somewhat vulgar 
printer and his wife, who let lodgings in Trinity 
Square, Tower Hill. Now he was a prudent 


| youth, and very much of a Philistine, and was 
said the young lady, in the most indifferent tone | 


in the habit of looking ahead; and he didn’t like 
all this. But he was fascinated and inthralled 
by Patty, and he could do no less. 

Nevertheless, when Robinson pére asked him 
about his ‘*’art,” he shuddered. 

But Patty was a girl of tact and nerve, and 
was quite alive to the difficulties of the position. 
She neatly brought her father into contact with 
Parkins, who always engaged him in a political 
discussion, and, after placing her mamma in a 
comfortable seat near the boiler, led her lover to 
the fore part of the boat. 

**Let us go into the stern, Patty; there is no- 
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body there, and we can have a capital talk there. 
I hate being in a crowd.” 

Now, although there was not any regulation 
on the subject, it was well understood that 
the after part of the boat was reserved for the 
proprietors of the Daily Mentor, their friends, 
and any of the superior staff who might care to 
join the party. Consequently Patty hesitated 
when Edward asked her to go aft with him. 

**I don’t think it would be liked,” she said ; 
**T don’t think we have any busivess there.” 

A quick look of impatience crossed Edward’s 
face, Again he knew himself in a false position, 
again felt the gall of social prejudice. 

“You won’t mind staying with me a little 
while,” said Patty, looking at him meekly. 
** When we get to Putney you can go ashore and 
see your fine friends, and leave poor m3 to my- 
self.” 
**T'll stay with you any where, always,” whis- 
ee Edward, fervently, in her ear, ashamed of 

imself for his short fit of ill temper. But his 
equanimity was more sorely tried when, shortly 
afterward, the burly Mr. Bilfil pushed his way to 
where they were standing. 

“* Why, Patty,” he said, ‘‘ you're getting pret- 
tier and prettier every day.” 

Patty was pleased with the notice and flattery 
of Mr. Bilfil. He was to her a prince, the great 
man of her little world. 

** And you've got your sweetheart too, I see. 
Silly girl, silly girl! if you only knew when you 
are well off!” 

Edward grew hot and furious, and yet didn’t 
know how to resent this tone of superiority. He- 
roics were out of place; still, to be sat upon by 
this fat, straw-colored man was unendurable. 
Just then they touched Waterloo Pier. 

‘* Has the George Peabody gone up?” shouted 
a man who had just rushed on to the pier. 

“* Ain’t seen ‘im; I’d a ’ooked ‘im if I ’ad,” 
cried one of the pier-men, who was prodding with 
his boat-hook at a bundle of brown paper which 
was circling in an eddy at the pier-side. 

** Yes, she’s gone,” shouted another. 

‘They shouldn't call boats by masculine 
names,” remarked Mr. Bilfil; ‘‘one gets con- 
fused in one’s genders. Hullo, Markwood, what 
brings you here ?—you ain't a Mentor man?” 

Markwood was the man who had been inquir- 
ing for the George Peabody, and who, finding he, 
or she, had passed, had leaped on board Citizen 
K, the Mentor boat. 

** No, captain,” cried Markwood, ‘I’ve got a 
little bit of respeetability left about me, thank 
goodness; but I don’t mind being seen in your 
company as far as Putney. I want to see a 
youngster of mine pull in the London eight.— 
Hullo, Ned,” he said, ‘‘ you here!” 

Markwood was a man whom every body liked. 
He was a confidential clerk to Messrs. Paston 
and Brett, and knew as much of law as a Thames 
waterman, but he was up to every thing else. 
Did you want a bull-pup or a seat in Parliament, 
Markwood would introduce you to the man who 
would provide you with either. He knew all 
about the crews for the next boat-race, could tell 
you their weights to an ounce, their styles and 
capabilities. He would put you on to a good 
outsider for the Derby ; he could tell you about 
the picture M. was painting, or the book that N. 
was writing. Always doing a good turn for some- 
body, he had always time to do another good 
turn for somebody else. A genial companion 
over pipes and grog, a tender, capable friend by 
a sick-bed, there was no one who had known 
John Markwood who hadn’t felt the better for 
him, who didn't keep a kindly memory of him in 
his heart. Ned Hulse had been a great pet of 
his; and when he saw him philandering with a 
pretty girl, an honest girl too, though not of his 
own standing, he looked grave and pained. He 
called Edward to one side, and they thus left 
Patty under the care of Mr. Bilfil. 

a k here, Ned,” he whispered ; ‘‘is that a 
girl you could introduce to your sister Lucy—as 
your future wife? ‘Tell me yes honestly, and 
*ve not another word to say except wishing you 
well,” 

‘* But it isn’t a question of future wife,” said 
Ned, pettishly. 

**Then it ought to be. You can’t go about 
with a girl like that without compromising your- 
selfand her. You ain't a swell, you know, Ned, 
who can flare away making fools of any body 
you please; and if you were such a d——d 
rogue,” said Markweed, ‘‘ by Jupiter, I'd disown 

ou!” 

“Do you think,” muttered Edward, ‘that 
I'd do any wrong to the girl? There, look at 
her, Markwood ; isn’t she a dear creature?” 

She had turned round to look after her truant 
lover; she had tired of Bilfil, his persiflage, his 
wit; she had cut short some of his innuendoes, 
but she couldn’t quarrel with the man—he was 
her father’s master. So she looked imploringly 
round to Edward, and he couldn’t choose but 
answer the summons. 

Markwood’s face puckered up into wrinkles, 
and then he smiled through his eyes. 

“*'The old story,” he said to himself. ‘‘ They 
will do it.” 





CHAPTER II. 

- Why, give him gold enough, and marry him toa 
puppet.” 

Tue late Gilbert Paston, of Brimover Gar- 
dens, Kensington, formerly of Ebbsfleet, City, 
and 675 Borough, merchant and general con- 
tractor, was the son of a Kentish grazier holding 
large tracts of land in Romney Marsh, who add- 
ed to his profits by dealing in corn and hops. 
This grazier had three sons, of whom Gilbert 
was the second born. The eldest succeeded to 
the land; the youngest, ‘Tom, was placed with a 
solicitor in Canterbury, whence in due time he 
migrated to London, and founded the respect- 


the corn-and-hop trade. An unacknowledged 
but lucrative branch of this business was smug- 
gling. Nearly all the inhabitants of Romney 
Marsh were at that time more or engaged 
in the contraband trade. Gilbert thus acquired 
early an initiation into all the secrets of that 
dangerous traffic; and when he afterward in- 
creased his ventures, and took a warehouse in the 
Borough and another in Lower Bridge Street, 
and became a prosperous London merchant, there 
were not wanting ill-natured people who said 
that Paston still retained a considerable interest 
in ‘* free trade.” Gilbert, however, knew well 
that in such matters boldness was the true pru- 
dence. A few years of successful ventures, car- 
ried on with all the resources of capital and in- 
timate knowledge of the forces opposed to him, 
gave him a considerable fortune, with which he 
wisely retired, and devoted the rest of his life to 
securing and increasing his hoard by judicious 
investments. He was a penurious man, who 
lived, nevertheless, in a good house and kept 
company. He was always ready with a 
liberal donation for a church or a school, and 
his name was on the committees of management 
of most of the hospitals and charities of London. 
On his relatives he never spent a copper. His 
eldest brother, who had lived a profuse life as a 
man enjoying a safe and sufficient income, had 
been ruined by free trade, or possibly free living, 
and a fall in prices. A small fund was raised 
to support him; Gilbert would not contribute a 
mny. Later on, however, when his brother 
died, and left a daughter, Margaret, completely 
unprovided for, Gilbert so far broke through his 
principles as to take her into his home as house- 
keeper. As she received no wages, however, 
and earned her clothes by giving morning les- 
sons in music in the neighborhood, the arrange, 
ment was not an unprofitable one for Gilbert. 
Still he grudged her small expenses of living, 
and was terrified at the thought that he would 
have to provide for her at his death. 

In Gilbert Paston that peculiar outcome of the 
love of life which urges men to perpetuate their 
names in the most lasting way their wits can de- 
vise, so that they may not altogether die out, 
but still leave their dead hands outstretched over 
the living world, had become paramount. This 
not unnatural desire had so strongly ingrained 
itself into his nature that he looked upon any 
expenditure which detracted from his darling 
schemes as so much waste. He was determined 
that he would live to future ages as Gilbert Pas- 
ton the philanthropist. By a strange sarcasm of 
Fate he has alone been remembered as Paston 
the miser. 

Gilbert Paston's house in Kensington was the 
not infrequent resort of literary men and artists. 
He had some capital specimens of the Dutch 
masters. He would buy a picture, too, of the 
modern school, if he saw good value for his 
money. He had acquired a sufficient technical 
knowledge of pictures,” He was a shrewd, hard- 
headed thinker and good talker. To smoke for 
an hour with old Paston, who at any time after 
seven o'clock might be found in his library, sit- 
ting bolt-upright in a straight-backed chair, 
smoking a long clay, and sipping weak Schiedam- 
and-water, was a recognized custom with many 
littérateurs and artists. After Margaret came 
the practice increased. Margaret was undeni- 
ably good-looking, had an instinctive dramatic 
talent, while her early bringing up had imbued 
her with ideas refreshingly naive and original. 

There was a square leaden tank on a slab in 
one corner of the room which was always full of 
excellent Knaster tobacco ; beside it was a square 
fat bottle of hollands; and Gilbert Paston still 
kept up sufficient communication with his old 
Dutch correspondents to insure the excellence 
of these two commodities. The tobacco and 
hollands were free to all comers, but no farther 
hospitality was ever known to be offered to the 
guest of Gilbert Paston. 

Bilfil, a man well known both to city and 
newspaper people, was often a visitor at Paston’s, 
and after a time declared himself as Margaret’s 
suitor. He was the confidential adviser of the 
great discounting firm of Grindrod and Gordon. 
He was also connected with the Daily Mentor, 
started to represent the interests of commerce, 
which the great firm had supported by a con- 
siderable loan. 

Margaret had already had love passages with 
her cousin, Edward Hulse. But she cast him 
off without remorse when a serious suitor pre- 
sented himself. 

To Margaret the position she held was so irk- 
some that she was ready to turn a favorable ear 
to any proposals which would relieve her from 
it. She didn’t stop to consider that in every 
depth there is still a lower one; that to a young 
and handsome woman there is a vast balance of 
hope under the most unfavorable circumstances. 
She snatched at the first opportunity of escape 
from her uncle's protection. A union contract- 
ed with little feeling on either side, and little 
knowledge of mutual character, could only acci- 
dentally be a happy one. The lucky accident 
did not occur. Margaret was forced to own 
that, of all bitter bread of dependence, that re- 
ceived from a husband who is indifferent and un- 
kind is the sourest and bitterest crust of all. 

Had things turned out as Bilfil intended they 
should, their married life would have been much 
more prosperous. He had not ventured on this 
step without endeavoring to ascertain Paston’s 
views with regard to his niece. And here his 
own acuteness had deceived him. 

‘* What I have, Mr. Bilfil,” Gilbert told him, 
“*T sha’n’t part with till I die, but Margaret will 
have all the money I have to leave among my 
relations, But don’t you build on that; don't 


sit waiting for my shoes. You and Margaret 
start in a quiet way; where there’s room for 
one, there’s room for two. 
depend on it.” 


I sha’n’t forget you, 





able firm of Paston and Brett. Giibert took to 


But Pilfil had farther grounds for his assur- 


ance that Margaret would inherit a considerable 
portion of her uncle’s property. He had called 
one day on Paston, and had found him closeted 
with his lawyer ; and sitting down to wait till he 
was disengaged, he saw in Paston’s bold char- 
acters, written on a scrap of paper : 
MEMORANDA FOR THE DISPOSITION OF MY PERSONALTY. 
eet to have a 

Guy ne 


On that hint he spoke. He had been doubt- 
ful before ; now his course was clear. Gilbert’s 
health was failing ; his life could not be a long 
one. Howaltered would be Margaret’s position 
if Paston should chance to die betore she were 
firmly bound to him, Bilfil. 

They were married quietly, and Bilfil took 
lodgings for his bride in South Kensington, that 
she might be near her uncle. Gilbert did not 
long survive. One day, while he was at the 
Drain-pipe Company’s office—he had a consider- 
able interest in that concern, which had taken a 
lease of his old warehouse—while he was looking 
through the books of the company, he had a par- 
alytic seizure, and was carried home insensible. 
From that time he never recovered the full use 
of his faculties. He tried hard to speak, but 
could only give forth strange, uncouth sounds. 
As life ebbed away he recovered for a while the 
partial use of one of his hands, and contrived to 
scrawl upon # slate—Ebbsfleet. 

Nothing more. Nobody knew what he meant ; 
and in trouble and anxiety, and unavailing ef- 
forts to make himself understood, the rich man 
sed away. When his will was read it was 
found that, with the exception of a legacy of five 
hundred pounds to his niece Margaret, and a 
hundred to his old servant Mary, all his proper- 
ty was bequeathed to charities, principal among 
which was St. Margaret’s Home for Incurable 
Idiots, which received £150,000. 

Among the disappointed expectants of the 
old man’s bequests, few, after Bilfil, felt their 
loss more keenly than Fleetwood Hulse, the 
manager of the Drain-pipe Company. He had 
married Paston’s half-sister ; and although there 
was'no friendship between the men, yet Gilbert 
had obtained for him the appointment he held, 
and he had always expected that at least the in- 
terest which Paston possessed in the company 
would be left to him. He had for years counted 
upon these shares as practically his own. His 
position in the company’s service had been favor- 
ably affected by the probability that he would 
eventually become one of its chief proprietors. 
Bitter was his disappointment, sad the fruits of 
his unfounded expectations. 





CHAPTER III. 
“Come on; in this there can be no dismay— 

My ships come home a month before the day.” 

Tue old house by the river-side, which was 
the official residence of the manager of the South 
of England Drain-pipe and Tile Company— 
henceforth to be cited for all purposes, as the 
acts of Parliament say, as the Drain-pipe Com- 
pany—although not adapted for fashionable en- 
tertainments, was still a snug and comfortable 
residence. The ground-floor was occupied by 
the offices of the company, and therefore the 
dining-room took the place of the old drawing- 
room ; so that it was a custom when you dined 
with the Hulses for the male portion of the guests 
to retire instead of the ladies, and to betake them- 
selves to a little room higher up, where tobacco 
was freely smoked. Or on fine summer evenings 
they would perhaps adjourn to the old warehouse, 
where a wooden balcony projected over the river 
some twenty feet above the water at high tide. 
The Hulses dined- always at six, and in a very 
comfortable way. A bell would be rung half an 
hour before dinner—a bell which sounded in the 
yard of the warehouse, and was incidentally use- 
ful to the carters and wagoners as reminding 
them of the approach of the time for knocking 
off work. Mr. Hulse was somewhat of a tyrant 
in his own house. If by six o’clock prompt the 
whole of his guests had not assembled, there 
would be black looks on his part till the cloth 
was removed. When, therefore, as on the pres- 
ent occasion, Edward had not returned by the 
time the dressing-bell rung, his mother and sister 
were always nervously anxious lest he should be 
late for dinner. He had been late several times 
within the last few weeks without being able to 
give a satisfactory account of himself, and there 
had been hot words in consequence. 

Lucy Hulse, a girl as fair and white as a snow- 
drop, whose clear marble shoulders shone all the 
clearer and whiter for the contrast of a, low black 
silk dress trimmed with violet-—Lucy was stand- 
ing at the window which looked out into the quiet 
street. The street was wonderfully quiet, con- 
sidering that it was in the very heart of the City, 
and that close by pulsated one of the great arter- 
ies of English life. A rumbling dray now and 
again woke the echoes. Sometimes a random 
cab bound for some sea-going steamer rattled 
by, but otherwise no sound broke the stillness. 

Lucy Hulse had been reared up within hearing 
of Bow-bells, in as much quietude and seclusion 
as a maiden of the remotest country village. 
Once a year, indeed, she would go to see her 
aunt, a spinster who lived in lodgings in a little 
hamlet in Wiltshire, surrounded by great chalk 
deserts—deserts fruitful, indeed, of swedes and 
oats, but barren of mankind. Here, in a little 
thatched cottage covered with clematis and hon- 
eysuckle, would Lucy endure her annual peni- 
tential “change of air.” Sometimes, but very 
rarely of late, her brother Edward would take 
her from the ‘‘Old Swan” Pier up or down the 
river, but for these excursions she didn’t care 
much, She shrank from the loud noise of a 
crowd, and was always glad to return to the 
quiet shades of Lower Bridge Street. She had 





a wonderful garden there upon the leads looking 





over the yard, a dove-cote hard by, and chickens. 
down in a little house penned off from the stable. 
These last were white Dorkings, and she was 
very proud of her massive-toed pets, who picked 
and pecked among the pipes and tiles, and came 


- in for many a stray handful of oats from the cart- 


ers. Upto the last year or two Edward had kept 
rabbits in the yard, but he had given that up 
since he had passed his examination and become 
a full-fledged solicitor, and the only survivor of 
the flock was a beautiful white doe, which ambled 
about the yard, and popped in and out of the 
drain-pipes as she willed. 

Lucy Hulse was a regular and devout attend- 
ant at the quiet City church of St. Saveall’s, 
where she had an aisle all to herself, and did 
most of the responses. Fleetwood Hulse rarely 
went out. Sometimes he would go and see his 
friend Simball, the clerk of the Fishmeters’ 
Company ; but for the most part, when not in 
his office, he would spend long hours reclining 
in his easy-chair, with his yellow bandanna over 
his face, possibly thinking of the better days, 
either past or to come. He was always kind to 
Lucy, who loved him very much; but he was a 
stern disciplinarian with his son, who, neverthe- 
less, had a great respect and affection for the 
‘* governor.” 

Lucy Hulse, her head laid close against the. 
window, was looking sideways up ‘he street, 
hoping every moment to see her brother. Her. 
father came in and cast a critical glance at the: 
dinner-table, busying himself in decanting some. 
wine, 

‘* Has Edward come in ?” 

‘*No, papa; but he won’t be long, I think.” 

“Long indeed! It was only yesterday I told 
him I would have him in’ the house he‘>re the 
bell rung. He shall have no dinner at miy table.” 

‘* Papa, perhaps he’s detained on basiness.” 

** Fiddle-sticks! With proper arrangement no 
man need be late for dinner, business or no busi- 
ness. Did you ever know me late for dinner?” 

“But it’s different with you, papa ; and you 
know Edward is very good.” 

‘*Good! he’s no more manners than a pig. 
I’m ashamed of him for a son of mine; yes, I 
am, Lucy, ashamed! He shall dine in the kitch- 
en if he’s not home before the clock strikes the 
quarter ; yes, I say he shall!” 

Hulse went off mumbling and grumbling. 
Lucy renewed her watch, pressing her head 
closer and closer against the pane the faster the 
moments flew. At last the big old clock in the 
yard gave a sort of premonitory choke, as a sig- 
nal he meant striking. 

‘*Oh!” said Lucy, with a cry of vexation. 

‘*Boh!” said a voice behind, the owner of 
which caught her in his arms as she started back. 

‘*Oh, John, how you frightened me!” 

‘*Then I'll give you a kiss to re-assure you. 
By Jove, how nice you look! that dress suits 
you wonderfully, Lucy.” 

John was a dark thickset man, with a square 
good-humored face, bright eyes deeply set, black 
crisply curling hair. You would have known 
him as a clergyman by his garb, as a Welshman 
by his accent, and as Lucy’s lover probably by 
his way of going on. 

He was, indeed, the curate of St. Saveall’s 
Church—the curate in charge. He was the son 
of Archdeacon Jones, of Pumptrisaint, of a 
younger branch of the Joneses of ‘T'yglas, which 
branch is supposed to be of the very best and 
most recherché blood of all the Joneses. 

Till nineteen Lucy Hulse had lived on her life 
without a lover, if you except the office-boy for 
the time, who was changed so often that he hadn't 
any time to make an impression upon her heart. 
She knew that men existed, for she saw them in 
the streets and on the tops of omnibuses. Oth- 
erwise she was as ignorant of the world of man- 
kind as Miranda on her father’s solitary and en- 
chanted island. 

Then in the most surprising manner this lover, 
this hero, this demi-god, appeared upon the 
scene. He had made a pastoral call, having 
found out from the verger the address of the 
fair young girl who attended so gee | on his 
ministrations. He had come again and again, 
and at last had proposed to marry Lucy, and she 
had with much trepidation consented, so that he 
was now on the familiar footing of alover. And 
thus it was that, finding herself in his arms, Lucy 
did not scream or faint, but accepted his warm 
salute with as little demur as could be expected 
from so pure and sweet a maid. 

Every body thought that Lucy was a very 
lucky girl to have secured such an eligible sweet- 
heart, for the man was of good connections and 
prospects. The living of Pumptrisaint, worth a 
good five hundred a year, with only fifty pa- 
rishioners, and one of the best trout streams in 
Wales in its bounds, was in his godfather’s gift, 
and the present incumbent was eighty-five years 
old. 

‘¢Ned not home yet? Oh, what a shocking 
fellow! Who's coming to-night ?” 

‘Only old Mr. Simball, and Mr. Evan Pugh, 
of the United Bank.” 

‘¢What, is Evan coming? Dear, I’m glad 
of that.” 

“Yes, only, John—” 

“Well ?” 


‘* You're not to talk Welsh. Poor Mr. Sim- 
ball nearly had a fit that day you burst out with 
all that Welsh. ‘ Vocal fire-works,’ he called it 
afterward.” 

‘¢ Wire-works, indeed!” said John. ‘ He'd bet- 
ter not let Evan hear him.” 

‘¢Ts Evan so very formidable, then ?” : 

*¢T should think so; he comes of a fighting 
family, does Evan. As a rule we are wonderful- 
ly peaceable folks, but here and there you meet 
with a fighting family, and the Pughs of Tredol 
were always famous for it.” 

“But he wouldn’t hurt poor old Simball, that 
meek quiet old man?” 





“No. Not him, but his son perhaps, or his 
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nephew, eh? Evan would never rest till he'd 
found out somebody belonging to him who could 
fight, and then he’d go into him. But he’s one 
of the best-hearted fellows under the sun, is Evan 
Pugh; yes, indeed.” a 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 





LOST HOURS. 


I wren the vigil that I keep 
Is a sad and a solemn thing, 
Where the chill October breezes sweep, 
And the ferns lie withering. 
For I pass the years in long review, 
The years I have trifled past, 
The years when life was bright and new: 
Ah, what have they brought at last ? 
And I cry, a8 I look at my drooping flowers, 
My baffled hopes, and my failing powers, 
“Oh, my lost, lost hours!” 


What a harvest might have been garnered in, 
When the golden grain was wasted ! 

What a nectar of life it was mine to win, 

_ When the draught was barely tasted ! 

What happy memories might have shone, 
Had folly never stained them! 

What noble heights to rest upon, 
If a steadier foot had gained them! 

And I cry, as I sit ‘mid my faded flowers, 

“‘Rashness and weakness have fatal dowers. 
-» Oh, my lost, lost hours!” 


Too late for battle, too late for fame, 

* Comes the vision of better life ; 

With eyes that are smarting with tears of shame 
I gaze at the world’s hot strife. 

The patient love can not pardon now, 
Or the proud believing cheer ; 

Where the white cross gleams and the violets grow 
Lie the loved that made life so dear. 

-.ind Ne‘ure renews her perished flowers, 

But Death knows nothing of sun or showers. 

“Oh, my lost, lost hours!” 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


(From our Own CorRESPONDENT. ] 


orgotten !—Identification extraordinary ! 

en fore Lion and the Sword. ™ 
NE of the most amusing incidents that have 
ever gladdened ‘‘ the best circles” has just 
occurred in the Highlands (where, as a general 
rule, funny things do not occur), and has been 
received in this almost depopulated metropolis 
with little short of rapture. Imagine a huge 
club-house, its furniture covered with brown hol- 
land, its walls draped with brown paper, the 
echoes of a few footsteps making its emptiness 
indescribably dreary ; half a dozen men com- 
pelled to be in town on business (one poor devil 
collecting ‘‘ gossip” for the United States). din- 
ing in the only chamber not filled by plasterers 
and decorators, and adjoining a smoking-room 
one-half of which is a lumber-room—imagine, I 
say, to men under such circumstances a really 
good story making its way. A party of ship- 
wrecked starving mariners happening on a tur- 
tle is the only thing that can be likened to it. 
Well, into this smoking-room enters one newly 
arrived from the North, ‘‘in the garb of old 
Gaul,” bonnet, fillibeg, and sporran complete. 
**So glad to see you, old fellow! you are the 
first swallow whose return proclaims the win- 

tens 

“Jot a bit of it; I am going back to-morrow 
morning by the limited mail to the moors. Only 
I thought I’d just look in to see whether any of 
you were here, and because I’ve got something 
worth hearing to tell you !” 

A few quavering cheers here attested our grati- 
tude and small numbers. 

**You all know Macpherson, by name at all 
events ; once a page at court, and a great favor- 
ite with her Majesty ; then in the Guards, where 
he didn’t do quite so well; afterward of nowhere 
in particular. In point of fact, he has been 
obliged to dive in Scotland for the last ten years ; 
drinks whisky in the daytime, and lots of it. 
Well, Lord Dunronald asked him to his castle 
the other day, when the Queen came to see the 
falls, and lunch. In the afternoon she came out 
of the pavilion and walked about a bit among 
the company. Macpherson was standing alone, 
a little ‘fou’ with his mid-day dram, and up she 
came to him. ‘It is many years since I saw 
you, Sir, but I never forget old friends. How 
are you, Mr. Macpherson ?” 

‘¢¢ Madam,’ said he, holding out his hand, 
which she took most graciously, ‘ you are very 
good. I remember your face quite well—but— 
I’m very sorry—but if you were to give me a 
thousand pounds J can’t recollect your name.’” 

Some people in this country flatter themselves 
that all the ‘‘ horrors” come from your side of 
the Atlantic. All the horrid fights, and all the 
wicked murders, and all the railway smashes, 
and all the gigantic frauds. This is, however, 
adelusion. The great excitement in London at 
present is still the discovery of new fragments of 
that unhappy woman whom some wretch has 
murdered, cut up, and thrown into the Thames. 
Every species of suggestion has been exhausted— 
one Irish gentleman of our acquaintance thinks 
it may have been a case of very determined sui- 
cide—as to the crime and its perpetrator, and 
up to yesterday we had come no nearer to the 
truth than when that dreadful face was first 
found, skinned, so as to prevent recognition. 
To-day, however, a clew appears to be discover- 
ed : such of the limbs, etc., as have been picked 
up have been carefully sewed together, and from 
certain marks upon it the body is said to have 
been identified by three persons. If this be so, 
and the murderer should be tracked, it will be 
the most extraordinary exemplification of the 
proverb ‘* Murder will out” that our criminal an- 
nals have as yet afforded. Because upward of 
thirty persons have applied to see the remains 
upon the ground that they have missing relatives 
answering to the published description, it is gen- 





erally remarked that undiscovered murders must 
be much more common than is supposed. It 
must be remembered, however, that a morbid 
curiosity is always developed in such cases, and 
it is as likely as not that all these applications 
are mere false devices to gratify it. Nay, the 
very brutality of the mode of procedure in this 
murder evidences the immense difficulty of dis- 
posing of a human body in a town. As in the 
poem of Hugene Aram, neither earth nor water 
will keep the secret, and fire tells it at once, 
though not to the ear. A favorite cat once died 
in our house, and remained in it much longer 
than we wanted it to do through sheer impossi- 
bility of disposing of its remains. ‘I'o throw it 
into the street was (very properly) to incur a 
heavy fine; the dust-cart man was forbidden to 
receive it; the police would not take charge of 
it; we had nowhere to bury it except by pulling 
up the kitchen floor; and to burn it was to create 
a public nuisance. In the end we put it into a 
sack, and gave a boy a dollar to throw it into the 
canal. He was seen to do it by a watchman 
and taken up as a murderer, and the canal was 
dragged for the corpse. Altogether, what with 
law expenses, drags, and the fines for spoiling 
the canal, the burial of that cat cost me a hun- 
dred dollars. How, then, can a person of lim- 
ited means ever get rid of a human body? If 
the identifiers in the present case are found to be 
mistaken, the sewed-together fragments are to be 
photographed and published. You may depend 
on getting a photo. 

There are other sensational excitements to be 
experienced even in these days, which, rather 
significantly, by-the-bye, are called “the dead 
season.” A lady of my acquaintance, who lives 
opposite Mrs. Dickens (the novelist’s widow), 
was busy among the plants in her balcony the 
other morning very early, when suddenly she 
heard a terrible explosion, and a sheet of flame, 
along with one of Mrs. Dickens’s parlor-maids, 
burst out of the opposite window. The next 
moment the front-door blew out, and then the 
pyrotechnic display was over. The poor maid, 
who had just come (and very much) from the 
country, had, it appears, blown out the gas upon 
the previous evening, and in revenge, when she 
came to light the fire in the morning, the gas 
blew her out, as described abéve. She is, I am 
glad to say, likely to recover, in spite of very se- 
rious injuries. But imagine the alarm of Mrs. 
Dickens and the folks above stairs! 

The Shah has gone back to his own place at 
last, where, it is to be hoped, he will remain; but 
his latest act before leaving Europe was very 
characteristic. He bestowed his famous order 
of the Lion and Sword, for which all the great 
politicians have been diplomatizing, and for the 
most part in vain—their shoulders being judged 
unequal for so tremendous an honor—upon a 
conjurer at Constantinople. 

I told you from the first of what sort this little 
despot was—self-willed, childish, and utterly con- 
temptible, save when cruelty made him loath- 
some ; but the great world would have it that he 
had large ideas, and had come to Europe to im- 
prove hismind. His French jargon being almost 
unintelligible, and even he himself being aware 
of it, he was generally silent, and that, forsooth, 
was taken as proof of his sagacity: ‘‘ he thought 
the more ;” he was gauging the mental powers 
of all our politicians and philosophers while re- 
garding them with those cold lack-lustre eyes of 
his. The great Coleridge, if you remember, had 
the same opinion of some bucolic personage at 
table, who listened to his eloquence with dumb 
appreciation until some apple-dumplings were 
placed before him, when he exclaimed, with rapt- 
ure, ‘‘ Ah, them’s the jockeys for me!” Street 
conjurers are evidently the ‘‘jockeys” for his 
Majesty of Persia, and our European politicians 
have shown themselves ‘‘no conjurers” in not 
having discovered the fact. 

R. Kemstez, of London. 





CURIOSITIES OF LUNACY. 


HERE are cases where blows on the head 
have benefited the brain, and produced ex- 
traordinary changes for the better. Mabillon 
was almost an idiot till, at the age of twenty-six, 
he fell down a stone staircase, fractured his 
skull, and was trepanned. From that moment 
he became a genius. Doctor Prichard mentions 
a case of three brothers who were all nearly 
idiots. One of them was injured on the head, 
and from that time he brightened up, and is now 
a successful barrister. Wallenstein, too, they 
say, was a mere fool till he fell out of a window, 
and awoke with enlarged capabilities. A patient 
in an asylum was the victim of many delusions. 
He was paying off the national debt, going into 
partnership with Baron Rothschild, and forming 
a lodge of female Freemasons. One day an 
epileptic patient, irritated at being perpetually 
asked to buy imaginary shares, gave him a tre- 
mendous blow on the bridge of the nose. From 
that time he improved rapidly, and acknowledged 
that the blow had had a sobering effect, and had 
quite knocked the nonsense out of him. 

There is no doubt that this was the secret of 
that cruel old remedy for madness, the circu- 
lating swing, mentioned favorably by physicians 
of the last century. This horrible swing was a 
small box fixed upon a pivot, and worked by a 
windlass. ‘The ‘‘ inflexible” maniac, or the ma- 
niac expecting a paroxysm, was firmly strapped 
in a sitting or recumbent posture. The box was 
then whirled round at the average velocity of a 
hundred revolutions a minute, and its beneficial 
effect was supposed to be heightened by revers- 
ing the motion every six or eight minutes, and 
by stopping it occasionally with a sudden jerk. 
The results of this swing (which occasionally 
brought on concussion of the brain) were pro- 
found and protracted sleep, intense perspiration, 
mental exhaustion, and a not unnatural horror 





of any recurrence to the same remedy, which 
left a moral impression that acted as a perma- 
nent restraint. That the results were often 
beneficial we have indisputable evidence. 

The cases of suspended consciousness after 
brain injury are well worthy attention. A man 
who awakes out of sleep is conscious of a lapse 
of time, and can generally even guess its dura- 
tion; but the man struck on the brain is often 
unconscious of any lapse. A man was struck 
in the street, and was afterward delirious. He 
was unconscious after the blow for fourteen days. 
He was then delirious and maniacal for ten 
weeks. When he became more tranquil they 
brought him to the asylum in a strait-waist- 
coat. He soon recovered, but when he became 
conscious he had clean forgotten the fourteen 
days’ trance, and the ten weeks’ delirium and 
mania, At the battle of the Nile an English 
captain was struck on the head by a shot, and 
became unconscious. He was taken home with 
the wounded, and remained in Greenwich Hos- 
pital fifteen months deprived of sense and speech. 
At the end of that period an operation was per- 
formed, and the brain relieved from the pressure. 
He instantly rose from his bed, and continued 
the orders to the sailors which had been so ab- 
ruptly interrupted fifteen months before. Dr. 
Abercrombie gives an analogous case. A lady 
was struck with apoplexy while sitting at the 
whist-table. It was Thursday evening when 
she fell, and she lay in a stupor all Friday and 
Saturday. On Sunday she suddenly recovered 
her consciousness ; and her first words were, 
‘*What are trumps?” The clock-work had 
stopped at that point, and now the pendulum 
again commenced to swing. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


|S ee they whose usual summer flitting from 
the city was postponed until ‘“‘autumn’s 
hues had tinged the golden grain!’? It may bea 
blessing to escape midsummer heats intensified 
by brick walls and stone pavements, and lounge 
away the sultry days as best we may amidst rural 
surroundings. But the country in August does 
not compare in beauty and glory with the coun- 
try in October. These are not ‘‘ melancholy 
days,” although the softened air and changin 
foliage tone down the feelings, and we watc 
the varying face of nature with subdued emo- 
tions and a strange tenderness gathering in our 
hearts. Do those gorgeous ‘olden leaves fore- 
shadow the dying year? Do those crimson hues 
gleaming in the sunlight speak of decay? True, 
a month hence they may be brown and sere, but 
now the surpassing magnificence of the forest 
trees glorifies the country landsca On this 
bright October morning we are sitting A an 
open window, looking out upon a beautiful New 

ngland village. The soft air steals in gently, 
laden with autumnal fragrance. The trees which 
thickly border the streets and cluster around 
the houses present a picture not only charming 
to the artist’s eye, but attractive even to the 
most unobservant. Some of the maples are still 
———— but through their dark a foliage 
gleam the brilliant red and orange of other trees, 
which have not a single green leaf remaining. 
Here and there one single fiery bough peers 
| song out amidst surrounding green, like a 
anner of victory, while crimson, yellow, and 
green, like mosaic-work thickly mottled, give 
some grand old trees a wondrous beauty. Every 
day some marked change is observed; in a few 
days more, as we have seen it in previous Octo- 
bers, the whole village will glitter with golden- 
leaved trees, the green having wholly disap- 
peared—and the sight is a glorious one. This is 
the time to gather bright leaves and ferns to 
press for winter bouquets. Turn away from the 
village, and go into the wild forest not far off, 
where one may find a great variety in every 
gradation of change, and gather freely from the 
abundance. Autumnal leaves should be pressed 
quickly after gathering, as they will soon dry 
and curl; ferns must be pressed immediately, 
or they lose their delicate beauty. Leaves may 
be dried by smoothing them with a warm iron, 
when one has not time or conveniences for press- 
ing in the ordinary way, but the brilliancy is 
often diminished by the process. Many persons 
varnish them, but, to our thinking, this gives 
an unnatural glitter to the surface, which is not 
pleasing to the eye. Bouquets es ar- 
— from pressed autumn leaves and ferns, 
with a judicious mingling of dried grasses and 
ins, are charming ornaments for the house 
uring the winter season, when it is difficult, 
and often impossible, to procure fresh flowers. 
It is not enough to put them into the best par- 
lor, which is reserved for company; let their 
bright presence cheer the common family rooms, 
where parents and children socially gather from 
day to day. 





Is this true? A recent letter from London 
says: 

“Last year and this several female artists, whose 
works had been previously rejected, sent their contri- 
butions under feigned masculine names, and, in near- 
ly ae case, the | aaa 80 sent were accepted, a 

lauded, and well hung for the admiration of the pu 
ic! A a of Richmond borrowed the name of a gen- 
tleman of her acquaintance, and the pictures supposed 
to be by him were sold at a very large price; and it 
was only because of a largely fnerenned demand on 
the said gentleman for income tax that the ruse had 
to be confessed.” 


Do English picture-buyers make so slight in- 
= ~——e the genuineness of their pur- 
chases 





It is rumored that a | ema go work by De 
Foe, the renowned author of Robinson Crusoe, 
is about to be given to the public. The writer 
apparently was uncertain what to call his book, 
as it bears two titles—Six Months in the Air, and 
Sixty Days out of the Body. 





The Avenue St. Nicholas, extending from One 
Hundred and Tenth Street at Sixth Avenue to 
One Hundred and Fifty-fifth Street near Tenth 
Avenue, is now completed and open to the pub- 
lic, with the exception of a small section, which 
will soon be finished. The whole extent of the 
avenue is about two and a half miles, and it is 
finished as a gravel road, especially designed for 


pleasure travel. This furnishes the residents of 





Carmansville and Washington Heichts a direct 
roadway to the Central Park and the east side 
of the city. 





It is related that a parrot, which could sing 
Shoo-Fly as well as any of the gamins of New 
York, was sold to a gentleman in Bridgeport a 
short time ago. Another was sold that sang 
7 in a Balloon so well that it attracted crowds 
of listeners. The manner in which this bird 
would commence. its vocalism was somewhat 
amusing. It would say, ‘‘ Mother, what do you 
want to-day?” An imaginary lady would reply, 
‘* Up in a Balloon.” The parrot would answer, 
+ All right, come ahead,’’ and commence sing- 
ng. 





The Inter-State Industrial Exposition, which 
was formally opened at Chicago on September 25, 
will doubtless prove a complete success durin 
its session of six weeks. Te immense build- 
ing in which it is held is 800 feet long by 200 
wide, with double galleries around its entire 
length; and on the opening occasion it was en- 
tirely filled with visitors, the estimated number 
being 20,000 persons. The main hall is given 
up almost entirely to exhibitors, the only ex- 
ception being a magnificent fountain under the 
centre of the main dome, in the middle of a ba- 
sin forty feet in diameter, which will be kept filled 
with water. The fountain is of bronze, and is 
enriched with life-size figures. The building 
will be brilliantly lighted with gas, and the mu- 
sic in the evening will be one of the attractive 
features. The art hall is divided into three 
rooms, one for sculpture and architectural 
drawings, one for paintings, and the third for 
photographs, drawings, etc. The most nota- 
ble painting on exhibition is an allegorical pic- 
ture of Meyer a presented to the city by an art- 
ist on the staff of the London Graphic. 





Some years ago a singular phenomenon was 
noticed in connection with the new stone dam 
at Lewiston, Maine, which excited some fear 
among people who could not understand the 
cause; and now a similar phenomenon is in op- 
eration at Waterville, in the same State. t 
certain times the water falls over the dam in 
such a way as to rattle the windows and the 
dishes in china closets in houses quite a distance 
from the falls. The compression of air between 
the perpendicular face of the dam and the stream 
of water descending a little distance in front of 
it produces this curious and sometimes annoy- 
ing phenomenon; but it was a long time before 
people were convinced that the mysterious 
shaking originated in this way. 





A trade novelty is a price-list of books, is- 
sued by a leading house of Philadelphia, with 
telegraphic index. A word is printed opposite 
each title, by which that book may be ordered 
by telegraph at the expense of but two words. 
For iastenee, to order ten copies of the new 8vo 
edition of Loomis’s Treatise on Algebra, twenty of 
the 12mo edition of same, and four of Flayfair’s 
Euclid, the following would suffice: ‘Ten at- 
tain, twenty attach, four abet.” 





A correspondent of the te magazine in- 
forms its readers that his children have a trough 
full of tame toads, each of which answers to its 
own name by coming when called. The chil- 
dren are very fond of them, and pet them in a 
wonderful manner, carrying them about the gar. 
den, and holding them up to any insect they 
may chance to-fancy, so that they may swallow 
it. Upon one occasion one of the children, who 
had received an orange, was seen with her own 
— toad seated on her hand, partaking with 
his mistress of the orange in alternate sucks and 
bites. The toad seems to be more easily and 
quickly tamed than most animals. 





The disturbed condition of financial matters 
touches not alone the interests of brokers, bank- 
ers, and large dealers. It is felt by the working 
men and women throughout the community. 
Some large firms and manufacturing establish- 
ments have been obliged to discharge their em- 
ployés; and although it is believed that the ne- 
cessity for such measures will not long exist, 
the loss of a single day’s wages is often the cause 
of suffering among those whose families are de- 
pendent upon their daily earnings. Itis indeed 
wonderful how the interests of all classes in the 
community are linked together. No one stands 
alone in a nation. What is injurious to the rich 
man is harmful to the poor in financial affairs, 
and the misfortunes of the laboring classes re- 
act upon the wealthy. Prosperity in a country 
depends upon union of interests among the 
people. 





It is a common saying that all enmities and 
resentments are buried in the grave. It is sad, 
indeed, that so many wait until death comes be- 
fore they look with forgiving tenderness upon 
the failings, follies, and errors of others. There 
is solemn warning as well as touching pathos in 
— which recently appeared in the Christian 

mion. We quote one verse: 

- ==  ~ Oh, friends, I pray ery 

Keep not your kisses for my dead, cold brow; 

The way is lonely; let me feel them now. 

Think gently of me; I am travel-worn ; 

y faltering feet are pierced with many a thorn; 

BA ae O hearts estranged, forgive, I plead ; 

When dreamless rest is mine I shall not ne 

The tenderness for which I long to-night.” 





Alas, that there were no steam-tugs in the day, 
and at the port, when the noble Paul and the 
‘lovely Virginia rg in sight of land! A 
Paul who wooed a Philadelphia Virginia lately 
went to Chicago himself by rail, while Virginia 
traveled alone to Buffale by cars, and thence to 
Chicago by the lakes. Paul waiting on the Chi- 
cago pier for the arrival of the steamer which 
bore the beloved one, saw tokens of an ap- 

roaching storm—not of air and water, indeed, 
fe of human elements composed; in other 
words, a gathering of fraternal relatives and po- 
lice officers, waiting to burst upon the fated 
vessel, wreck all his dear hopes, and ingulf the 
fair one in hopeless waters. Should Paul per- 
mit his Virginia to be thus lost in sight of land? 
Never. Accordingly he quietly sought the cap- 
tain of a convenient little tug-boat, which in a 
moment was on its way to Grasse Point, where 
it met the steamer, took on board the young 
lady, and reached the city an hour before the 
larger craft. And before the latter was made 
fast to the pier, Virginia was lost indeed: she 
was Mrs. Paul. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


[Octoper 25, 1873. 








SATURDAY AFTERNOON ON 'THE 
THAMES AT HAMPTON COURT. 
See illustration on double page. 


‘ig upper reaches of the Thames, especially 
between Putney and Staines, form such a 
delightful recreation ground for the pent-up Lon- 
doners during the summer months that we could 
wish the river were still more circuitous in its 
windings, and that the dear old stream—once 
styled silver-footed by Robert Herrick, and not 
altogether undeserving the epithet even now, 
when seen kling in the rays of a slanting 
sun—we could wish, we repeat, that Old Father 
Thames ran like a girdle of health round the 
whole of this vast city. The time to see the Up- 
per Thames in its glory is on a balmy Saturday 
afternoon, A stranger might almost imagine 
that some famous regatta was in progress, the 
water is so dotted with pleasure-boats of all sorts 
and descriptions. Supposing the spectator takes 
his stand on Cholmondeley Walk, Richmond, or 
even further up, at Hampton Court, where our 
sketch was made, what a moving panorama is 
unfolded to his gaze! To say nothing of the 
racing boats, the fours and eights, which fly past 
with their rowers keeping admirable time and 
their energetic little cockswains bending to their 
work, we have other sights equally attractive. 
We have the pair-oar steered by a pretty girl, 
the sister, possibly, of one of the oarsmen, the 
inamorata of the other; the steam-launch, a de- 
lightful vessel to be on board of, inasmuch as you 
go darting about regardless of wind and tide, 
but a pestilent little monster to nervous aquari- 
ans, ft papeenet know which is their proper side 
of the river; we have the sailing boat, the best 
vehicle of all for the dolce far niente; we have 
the capacious wherry, and lastly we have the 
Thames anglers in their punt. 








PENCILINGS. 


How faint a pencil trace! 
How easy to efface! 
Nothing more 
Tren print where bird has hopped 
Of .ain has lightly dropped 
On the shore. 


The sand has turned to stone, 
And there those prints are shown 
Petrified : 
Faint notes of by-gone years, 
Though blistered o'er with tears, 
Still abide. 
I almost cast away 
Two little lines one day 
Scored in lead ; 
And never dreamed they were 
Alone to speak of her 
Who is dead? 


SECOND-COUSIN SARAH. 


Br F. W. ROBINSON, 


Author of “Little Kate Kirby,” ‘“‘For Her Sake,” 
“A Bridge of Glass,” “ Mattie: A Stray,” 
“No Man's Friend,” etc., etc. 











Book the Pirst. 
REUBEN CULWICK. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE LAD WHO HELPED WITH THE LUGGAGE. 


T was wintry weather down in Worcester- 

shire, though the May of the year in which 
our story opens was already two weeks old. It 
was a late spring, the country people said, mean- 
ing that the hail and sleet and rain and bitter east 
winds were still in the ascendant, and that there 
was not a glimpse of sunshine from week’s end 
to week’s end. ‘Times were hard and business 
was bad, and people already croaked about the 
danger to the harvest—it was a world that shiv- 
ered by the fire still, and waited for a change. 
Weather-wise folk looked up at the leaden sky 
every day, shook their heads, and said, ‘‘ More 
wet ;” and the wet came down as though they 
had asked for it, and washed out the energy from 
three-fourths of humankind in Worcester. 

It had been raining all day in the loyal city, 
just as it had rained the day before, and the day 
preceding that. It was raining at ten o'clock in - 
the evening in as vigorous and lively a fashion 
as though it had just commenced, and the wind 
had turned out with extra strength to add to the 
dark night’s discomfort. Worcester had lost her 
heart, and given up and gone to bed, and at the 
railway station, where by the tables one could 
ascertain that a train was behind time by three 
minutes, there was a faint semblance of life, 
more depressing than the elements. ‘There was 
one fiy, with its windows drawn up, its driver 
asleep in the interior of his vehicle, and its drab- 
by horse coughing like a man. There was a wet 
old gentleman, glittering like a beetle in his wa- 
ter-proof as he walked up and down under the 
dim gas lamps of the station. There was a rail- 
way porter’s head peering occasionally from a 
half-open door, and declining to allow its body 
to come forward until the glaring eyes of the 
engine were seen advancing through the miser- 
ies of the night; and there was a short, thin, 
haggard scrap of a youth, in tattered corduroys 
anda red comforter, curled up on a porter’s truck, 
and sleeping placidly in one of the thoroughest 
draughts of which that excessively breezy station 
can boast. 

The train that was overdue was not calculated 
to rouse the officials into energy, or bring the ho- 
tel vehicles from the city for the passengers, or 
entice able-bodied men and boys, in the hope 
of perquisites, from their homes; it came from 





a dull dead branch line, and was going on to 
Gloucester; it was not likely to land many trav- 
elers en route or take up many at that hour of 
the night. When it arrived at last, it came into 
the station noiselessly and in a spiritless condi- 
tion, as though the steam were low and the en- 
gine-driver had just buried his wife, and only one 
bespotted window was slowly lowered in a third- 
class carriage as the train glided to the platform. 
From this window an ungloved hand and arm 
protruded and unlatched the door, and then a 
stalwart man of four or fivé and twenty years of 
age, a bright-faced, brown-bearded man, stepped 
out, dragged forth a portmanteau and a hat-box, 
stood aside to allow of the brisk entrance of the 
man in the shiny water-proof, and looked around 
him in that half-sharp, half-vague manner com- 
mon to individuals who land themselves in places 
that are new to them, or have changed much 
since their last farewell of them. ‘The guard 
slammed the door, the engine gave a melancholy 
wail, and toiled on with its burden; the youth 
in corduroys sat up on the barrow and stared at 
the portmanteau and hat-box rather than at their 
owner ; the fly-driver, who had roused himself, 
called out, ‘‘ Carriage, Sir?” and not receiving 
a response with that promptitude which he con- 
sidered due to his position, cut the coughing 
horse viciously under the chin with his whip, and 
drove off at full speed. 

The traveler, after a hasty glance at the sky, 
called out in a sharp, clear voice to the porter, 
who was slouching toward his room again, 

‘* Here—I want you a moment.” 

The porter, an uncivil specimen of his class, 
hesitated, looked over his shoulder, and grunted 
forth to the third-class passenger, 

‘¢ There's no more trains.” 

“*T don’t want any trains—I want you. Look 
alive, young man, if you please.” 

The young man, who was fifty, and gray as a 
badger, seemed impressed by the traveler’s brisk- 
ness, and flattered by the compliment paid to his 
youth, for: he slouched slowly back and looked 
into the traveler’s face. It was a face worth 
looking .at—at least some women would have 
thought so, though it was not so much a hand- 
some face as what might be termed a speaking 
countenance. It was sharply defined, with a 
pair of full gray laughing eyes, at variance or in 
contrast to a mouth and chin that were significant 
of their owner having a will of his own; it was 
a face of more than ordinary keenness and in- 
telligence, and an early outlook at the world had 
not scared or depressed it, unless appearances 
were against it and him. 

‘*T expected a carriage for me to-night.” 

** What sort of carriage ?” 

‘*A private carriage from Mr. Culwick’s, of 
Sedge Hill. Do you know Mr. Culwick by 
sight, or his coachman ?” 

‘There has been nothing here but cabs all 
day—and there’s nothing likely to come now, I 
reckon.” 

** No, I reckon not.” 

The traveler looked at his portmanteau and 
hat-box. 

‘¢ Where’s the parcel office ?” 

‘¢'That’s shut.” 

““Can they be sent to the hotel?” 

** Not .o-night, I think.” 

**Do you want any body to carry. your lug- 
gage, Sir?” asked a weak voice; and the lad who 
had been dozing away time on the barrow ob- 
truded in an edgewise manner into the conversa- 
tion. The traveler glanced at him, and said, 

‘*It is too heavy for you, my man.” 

‘*No, it isn’t,” said the youth, with alacrity ; 
‘I’m very strong. I have been waiting for a 
job all night, Sir—if you don’t mind, Sir—for I 
am very strong; I am, indeed!” 

The eagerness of the request, the reiteration 
of his powers, the contrast which his words pre- 
sented to his white cheeks and eager dark eyes, 
attracted anew the attention of the gentleman 
for whom no carriage had arrived, before the 
railway porter turned upon the applicant. 

‘<You get out of this, young shaver. You've 
been here a sight too long already,” cried the 
porter, ‘‘and I have had my hion you these two 
hours. It’s no use your hanging about as if—” 

The boy cowered for an instant, and then turn- 
ed quickly on the man. 

** Don’t lay a hand upon me—you had better 
not touch me,” he cried, warmly. ‘‘I am talk- 
ing to this gentleman, not to you. I am doing 
no one any harm—am I, Sir?” 

‘Not that I see,” answered the traveler, thus 
appealed to. 

‘* And I’m very strong, Sir,” he urged again. 
“May I try. I'll carry it easily—see now!” 

The portmanteau was raised and flung upon 
his shoulder, the other hand caught up the leath- 
er hat-box, and the white face looked round the 
burden inquiringly. 

** Where to, Sir?” 

**To Muddleton’s Hotel—do you know Mud- 
dleton’s ?” 

*¢ All right, Sir.” 

The youth strode into the wind and rain, and 
the traveler, after giving a tug to his cap, put his 
hands.in the pockets of his heavy coat, and fol- 
lowed his guide across and out of the station- 
yard. 

Yes, it was raining hard in the good city of 
Worcester ; the good city, in fact, seemed to have 
had more than a fair proportion of rain, judging 
by the choked-up gutters and the rivers of water 
in the roadway, that went swirling into off sweets 
with hissing, gurgling noises. 

The youth turned the corner with the luggage, 
and the proprietor found him leaning against the 
en wall of a house when he had turned after 

im. 

‘* Which way, Sir?” he inquired. 

** Which way!” echoed the stranger; ‘‘ why, 
straight along there. Don’t you know your 
way ?” 

**Can’t say that I know much about hotels: I 





haven’t been at this kind of work a great while, 
Sir. » 


‘* How long ?” inquired the traveler, somewhat 
curiously. 

‘* Three hours and a half.” 

*“Come, that’s perseverance, if we take the 
weather into consideration. You are the lad to 
make your way in the world, in good time, 
though—” 

‘Though I haven’t made much way yet,” said 
the other, as he started off again with his burden, 
as if anxious to get beyond his companion’s ques- 
tioning. ‘This was an impossible feat, however, 
handicapped as he was with a hat-box and a 
heavy portmanteau—such a heavy portmanteau 
that all the worldly goods of the owner must be 
stowed away inside, he thought, unless the gen- 
tleman was in the iron trade, and traveling with 
samples, 

There was no intention in the stranger’s mind 
of allowing his fragile-looking porter to get very 
far ahead of him; it was not politic, it was not 
safe, and—yes, he was a curious man in his way. 
One or two long strides took him to the youth’s 
side again, and once more the sharp black eyes 
peered round the portmanteau in a half-nervous, 
half-observant way, as a dumb animal might have 
done at its master. 

“*I’m very strong, Sir—don’t touch the port- 
manteau, please, and I shall get on all right. 
Muddleton’s is not very far now, I suppose,” said 
the volunteer, breathing more quickly as he toiled 
onward in the roadway, splashing through mire 


-and puddle without regard to any selection of 


‘ound. 

‘* Half a mile or so.” 

**Good gracious!” the lad ejaculated to him- 
self. It was beyond his distance, and he should 
snap half-way on the journey, he was afraid, but 
he struggled on; and the traveler marching by 
his side, and with his head bent down to keep 
the rain from his face, did not perceive that his 
attendant reeled a little in his progress. 

‘¢Three hours and a half,” said he at last. 
‘What have you been doing before this ?” 

‘* Nothing particular.” 

‘* Living on your means ?” 

INO. 


‘On your wits?” 

The lad trudged on and did not answer him. 
He wavered more in his gait, and splashed the 
legs of his companion with superfluous mud and 
water, and the man walked by his side, studying 
the roadway still, and unobservant of the failing 
efforts of the weak boy whom he had intrusted 
with a heavy task. He was more interested in 
the youth’s past state than in his present con- 
dition, and regarded him in the abstract. 

‘¢ Who are you, boy?” he said, without look- 
ing up, and in the tone of a man only half in- 
terested in his subject; ‘‘ what have you come 
to this sleepy city for ?” 

_‘*T—don't know,” was the reply, and a more 
sullen reply it was than usual, despite its ierkiness. 

** Not for a living?” 

“No.” 

“To find a friend ?” 

“No.” 

“Have you run away from home? Is that 
it?” 

The man looked at the lad at this query— 
looked with a grave earnestness that betokened 
a keener interest in him than he had hitherto 
shown. 

“‘Tf that’s it, we are in the same boat, boy,” 
said he. “*T ran away from home ever so long 

Be 
‘* Because—” said the lad, éurious in his turn, 
and even stopping short for an instant for the 
answer. f 

“* Because there was no place like home!—no 
place so confoundedly uncomfortable and un- 
sympathetic and hard-cornered—and so I put 
on my hat and walked out. And yet, after 
all—” He paused and made a clutch at his port- 
manteau, that he suddenly thought was in peril 
of slipping from the lad’s shoulders. ‘‘ Here, 
hold hard, youngster. What's the matter?” 

“It’s all right; let me be. I can carry it; I 
said I could,” cried the boy, with excitement, 
and marching himself and luggage away from 
the touch of the elderman. This sudden effort 
seemed too much for the overtaxed strength of 
the youth; he reeled away toward the foot-path, 
and went on with weak and tottering legs for a 
few more moments, when he suddenly collapsed. 
It was an utter break-down at the very instant 
that the traveler had become aware of the posi- 
tion, and was striding forward to render assist- 
ance, and the result was chaos—the youth all of 
a heap on the curb-stone, with the hat-box un- 
der him, and the portmanteau in the roadwa: 
like a big boulder in a mountain stream, wit 
eddying currents surging round it and meeting 
on the other side. 

It was a scene that surprised the traveler, and 
disturbed his equanimity ; for something like bad 
language escaped him, as with the instinct of 
self-preservation—that glorious first law of na- 
ture—he lifted his portmanteau from the road 
into a deep doorway, and turned round to nspect 
his prostrate companion. When he was leaning 
over him, and peering into his face, the little an- 
ger that was in him hastily evaporated, and was 
replaced by a kindly sympathy more worthy of 
tha man. ; 

‘© You are ill—you are hurt,” he said. 

**No; let me be; I shall get up in a minute.” 

“Can't you get up now?” 

“I’m a little bit giddy still—the street turned 
round all of a sudden—but I will go on with the 
luggage presently.” 

**Oh no, you won't,” said the man, dryly; 
‘*you should have never attempted it. I wasa 
brute not to see. By Jove, the kid’s going to 
faint!” 

He put his arms round him, and lifted him 
into the doorway, as he might have lifted an in- 
fant, and looked again at the white wan face un- 





der the old Scotch cap, which was pulled lightly 
over the forehead in a hang-dog fashion. 

“* Poor little beggar!” he muttered, ‘‘ why did 
T load him like this, and loaf along by his side 
like a nigger-driver ?—Here, what’s your name! 
ag you open your eyes, just for a moment, till 


Here his anxiety took the form of action, for, 
still holding the boy’s head on his shoulder, he 
kicked with energy at the door against which he 
was leaning, and awoke the whole house, which 
was supposed, at the first alarm of its inmates, 
to be a sheet of flame from top to bottom. 

A snuffy old woman, in an old black cap 
weighed down by grimy artificial flowers, was 
the first to wrench open the door; she had been 
sleeping by the fire, sitting up for a late hus- 
band, and she appeared with a bound on the 
door-step, and nearly fell over the strange couple 
in her haste, 

‘ Water—a glass of water, please,” cried the 
traveler. ‘‘ This child has fainted.” 

“¢ What—who—water—whose child ‘is it?” 
she called forth. Then she realized the urgen- 
cy of the case, and ran back into the room, re- 
turning very quickly with a light in one hand 
and a glass of water in the other, at the same 
time as heads peered down the narrow staircase, 
and some one opened a window above, and ask- 
ed twenty questions in stentorian tones, without 
getting an answer to one of them. 

‘*You can come into the house—if he ain’t 
going to die, mind you,” said the woman. “ Has 
he been run over?” 

‘* No, crushed, that’s all. Give me the water.” 

The water was passed to the stranger, who 
held it to the lips of the fainting lad. 

‘* Take off his cap, please,” he said, ‘‘ and then 
let him be. He will get the air that way.” 

The Scotch cap was twitched off, and then 
the woman, and the man who was supporting 
the lad, leaned forward and stared with amaze- 
ment at two small side-combs which were in the 
head, and which had been used for fixing and 
drawing up beneath the Scotch cap a profusion 
of raven hair. 

“* Mussy on us, it’s a gal!” cried the old wom- 
an. ‘‘ Why, what’s her game?” 

‘* Ay, what’s her game?” said the man, very 
thoughtfully, as he echoed back the slangy ques- 
tion of his interlocutor. : 

The girl was still insensible, when some one 
in his shirt and trowsers came shuffling down 
stairs with a cup in his hand. 

“*Tf gin’s any good, she can take a sip of this.” 
. ‘* Have you any brandy ?” asked the traveler. 

**Oh, you're a blessed sight too partikler, 
guv’ner. No, we ain’t got no brandy, no sham- 
pain, nor any think.” 

‘*Sperits is sperits,” said the old woman; 
“‘and if you're fool enough to waste it, Simkins, 
on a brazen chit like that, walking about in 
=~ clothes in that undecent way, do so if you 

e. ” ° 

‘¢ She don’t look very brazen, does she, Sir ?” 
said the man, with a hoarse laugh, as the gen- 
tleman took the cup from his hand. . 

‘*No,” was the answer, as a few drops of the 
spirit were given to the girl, who heaved a deep 
sigh, and put her thin hands to her head, as if 
she mii her cap already. 

‘*She’s coming round,” he said. 

**She’s been shamming,” said the old woman, 
who had grown strangely uncharitable within the 
last few moments. 

**She will do if we can get her home,” said 
the traveler. ‘‘ Are you better?—how do you 
feel now ?” he asked, kindly. 

‘I'm all right,” was the slow answer; ‘‘I— 
I think so. What has been—the—” 

Then she stood up slowly, with her hands 
pressed to her temples, glared from the traveler 
to the woman with the light, gave a faint little 
scream of surprise, snatched suddenly at the cap 
dangling from the fingers of the woman, and 
with one wild spring forward passed from them 
into the rain and wind, and vanished away in 
the darkness. 

The traveler made one or two strides after 
her, and then stopped. 

‘* Why should I follow her, and annoy her far- 
ther?” he said, as he paused. 

He remembered that he had given his strange 
porter no remuneration for services thus abruptly 
terminated, and started off again, but it was too 
late; and another memory coming to him that 
he was leaving his luggage in the street, he went 
back for it, and discovered that it was being 
taken into the house by the Samaritans with a 
certain amount of undue haste. 

‘* Thank you,” he said, politely. He shoul- 
dered his portmanteau, picked up his damaged 
hat-case, and marched off to Muddleton’s Hotel, 
where the waiter received him urbanely, but was 
puzzled at the quantity of mud which he brought 
in along with his luggage. 





CHAPTER II. 
ORDERS FOR THE MORNING. 


Srrtrve in the coffee-room of Muddleton’s Ho- 
tel, his slippered feet planted on the old-fashioned 
brass fender, and his gray eyes fixed upon the 
dancing flames of the big coal fire, the man who 
had :ome to Worcester thought out the inci- 
dents of the day, and sketchec forth a map of 
progress for the morrow. Warm and dry and 
at his ease, the wan face of the masquerader of 
an hour ago came before him more often than he 
had bargained for, the girl being apart from his 
life, and only a stray incident by the way-side of 
a career that had been eventful and varied. He 
was a man of the world, and had seen strange 
sights and met with strange chances and mis- 
chances, and yet he had not been at any time 
more perplexed than on this night of coming 
back to home. He was a man whom other folks’ 
trouble disturbed, apparently—hence not a selfish 
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man highly developed. There was a stern story, 
he was sure, of much privation marking the life 
of that weak woman who had struggled into a 
man’s dress, and hung about Worcester railway 
station for man’s work and man’s wages; and he 
had experienced privation himself, and lived it 
down in some degree, not losing sympathy with 
it, or growing callous to it. He did not want 
the incident of that night to trouble him, but it 
would—why, he hardly knew, for poverty is com- 
mon enough and eccentric enough. Perhaps it 
was on his conscience that the girl had toiled 
hard for a sixpence, and he had not rewarded 
her for her labor. Would she think that she was 
not to be paid on account of the non-fulfillment 
of the contract between them ?—that the bar- 
gain had been struck, but not carried out ?—that 
he was a man who expected every scrap of his 
money’s worth for his money, like— Ah! well, 
he would not mention names; perhaps even he 
had altered for the better with advancing years. 

He rang the bell, and the waiter entered. 

“*Tf any body should ask for me—” 

‘* Yes, Sir. What name, Sir?” 

** Reuben Culwick,” he replied ; ‘‘ but he—she 
—will not know my name. The party who help- 
ed me with my portmanteau from the station, I 
mean, and who left me in a hurry. She—he— 
is aware that I am staying here for the night; 
therefore be good enough to ask him—her—the 
lad, I mean, or whoever comes,” he added, with 
a dash, “‘into the room to-night or to-morrow 
morning. Do you understand?” he inquired, 
as the waiter listened open-mouthed to these 
rambling instructions. 

“Yes, Sir—perfectly. Any body who comes; 
man or woman. Yes, Sir,” he said, with great 
briskness. 

**Stop one moment,” said Mr. Culwick, as 
the man flitted toward the door. ‘I shall want 
a trap to Sedge Hill to-morrow.” 

** At what time, Sir?” 

*¢ Ten in the morning.” 

**To go and return ?” 

“And return?” he said, inquiringly to him- 
self. ‘*Yes, and return! That is certain.” 

‘Beg pardon, Sir?” said the waiter, interrog- 
atively. 

‘To take me to Sedge Hill, and bring me 
back to Worcester, at ten in the morning,” he 
repeated, in a decisive tone ; and the waiter hav- 
ing withdrawn, he lighted a cigar, and set him- 
self to his coal-fire studies once more. The in- 
structions which he had given had sufficed to 
turn the current of his ideas, and the adventure 
of the night passed away from his mind with the 
deeper thoughts that followed it. 

‘* And return!” he said, and took his cigar 
from his mouth to laugh to himself more than 
once—and odd laughs they were, of various de- 
grees of hilarity, from the hearty and unaffected 
to the laugh with the inner ring in it, the under- 
current, as it were, of something which was 
scarcely irony, and which might have been in- 
terpreted into a lurking sorrow or regret by any 
one who had known his history. 

** Yes, Reuben,” he said, when, at a later 
hour, he was going up stairs to his room, “ to 
return! Positively the last appearance of Reu- 
ben Culwick at Sedge Hill. Will there be much 
of a crowd to see the gentleman under those in- 
teresting circumstances ?” 

He had made up his mind to solve the riddle 
quickly for himself, and at ten in the morning he 
was standing in front of Mr. Muddleton’s Hotel, 
drawing on a pair of gloves, and critically in- 
specting the animal which the proprietor had har- 
nessed to the dog-cart. There was a faint pros- 
pect of a dry day, if not a fine one; the clouds 
were not so low as usual, and the wind had 
changed during the night. Reuben Culwick 
looked up and down the street, and thought of 
his little adventure in Worcester last night. The 
waiter, not too busy, was standing at the door, 
interested in the temporary departure of the cus- 
tomer, and Reuben turned to him. 

‘* Has any one called this morning for me?” 

**No, Sir.” 

‘*Tf any one should call about helping me with 
the portmanteau last night, give—him—half a 
crown.” 

‘* Half a crown, Sir?” said the waiter. ‘‘ Yes, 
Sir.” 

*¢ And ask her to call again,” added Reuben 
Culwick, as he sprang into the trap and drove off. 

“¢Give him half a crown, and ask her to call 
again,” said the waiter, looking after him. ‘‘ He 
doesn’t know what he’s saying! The old man 
at Sedge Hill will never make him out. A regu- 
lar Culwick he is, and no mistake about it.” 

And there was no mistake about it, that Reu- 
ben Culwick was still remembered at Muddle- 
ton’s Hotel. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE HOME THAT THERE WAS NO PLACE LIKE, 


WueEtTuHER Sedge Hill should lie to the east or 
west, the north or south, of Worcester city mat- 
ters not to the purport of our story ; and it may 
not be politic to enter too minutely into the de- 
tails of location. That it was a big stone house 
seven miles from Worcester is sufficient to re- 
late. It was called Sedge Hill from the rising 
ground on which it had been built, and from the 
wooded acclivity beyond it, where from the sum- 
mit was a glorious view of miles of English land- 
scape, with the cathedral towering above the 
house roofs of the distant city, and the Severn 
winding like a band of silver through a fair green 
country, well loved by art and poetry. Sedge 
Hill—speaking solely of the mansion to which 
that title had been given—was a staring edifice 
of considerable proportions, with an aspect of 
newness about it that fourteen years had not done 
much to soften. It had been built to the order 
of the present proprietor, who had made much 
money by cotton stockings, and had risen from 





twenty shillings a week at the loom to the splen- 
dor of his present lite. It was a new house to 
suit the new man who had been lucky enough to 
get rich. There were spacious grounds beyond 
—even the larches on the hill were part and par- 
cel of the domain—and there was a big room at 
the side that was new to Reuben Culwick since 
he had last stood in his father’s house, and it 
was this that he pulled up his horse to inspect 
before turning into the carriage-drive. 

‘* Improvements,” he said to himself. ‘* Even 
the house has grown since I was here.” 

Then he went rapidly along the drive, drew 
up in front of the house, and stepped lightly and 
briskly from the trap, giving the reins to a rosy- 
faced young man in livery, who emerged from 
some stabling in the rear to be of service to the 
new-comer. 

**Old Jones has gone, then?” he said to the 
servant, 

*¢ Yes, Sir.” 

**Dead ?” 

**Oh no, Sir. 
Holston.” 

** And you reign in his stead. Well, we can 
not all reign.” 

He knocked and rang, looking steadily through 
the glass doors the while. Another new face— 
a smart young house-maid, whom he had never 
seen before, to replace Mrs. Perkins, who was 
stout and sallow—came to the door and admit- 
ted him. 

“Ts Mr. Culwick in ?” 

“Yes, Sir; but he’s engaged just now.” 

‘* Will you be kind enough to give him my 
card ?” 

The maid-servant took the card and departed, 
and Reuben Culwick, like the merest stranger, 
and feeling like a stranger, very doubtful of his 
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white, gouty-looking hand was placed in that of 
his son. 

**So Ihave come back at last,” answered Reu- 
ben Culwick. 

‘* You can sit down,” said the father. 

** Thank you,” said the son. 

This was the meeting after five years’ absence 
—the calm after the great storm which had hap- 
pened in that house five years ago. ‘This was 
the home that the son had never liked, that he 
felt he did not like now, although he had come 
to it of his own free-will. ‘There was a pause, 
during which each man took stock of the other 
without any particular reserve. The father had 
not altered much—his whiskers were grayer, and 
the shadowing beneath the eyes was somewhat 
deeper, and that was all. There was the same 
sense of power, or obduracy, in the big broad 
chin and the thin closed indrawn lips, and it 
was easy to guess from whom Reuben Culwick 
had inherited his decisive-looking mouth. 

In the son there was a vast change, and the 
father noted it at once, being an observant man 
in his way. This was not the stripling who had 
walked out of his house rather than obey his 
command; who had replied angrily to his own 
anger; who had been as disobedient as he had 
been dictatorial and unyielding. This was a 
man of the world, with his will hardened by 
contact with the rough surfaces of which the 
world was full, and probably more difficult to 
deal with than ever. Time had improved him, 
and made a man of him, and given him self- 
possession and courage and brains—and he had 
lacked all these when he had flown out of the 
house in his last passion. But he would be for- 
ever lacking in obedience—the father, Simon 
Culwick, was assured of that already. 

**T got your letter,” said the father, ‘‘and I 











“THIS WAS THE MEETING AFTER FIVE YEARS’ ABSENCE.” 


reception, walked up and down the spacious hall 
with his hands behind him, and his /1:.: in his 
hands. 

Presently the servant re-appeared. 

‘* Will you step this way, if you please, Sir ?” 

Reuben followed the servant along a corridor 
to a door at the extremity—the door of the new 
room, he was certain, from his old remembrance 
of the house. The door was opened, and his 
name announced, and he felt that he was passing 
into a spacious apartment, the walls of which 
were bright and rich with many pictures, and 
the ceiling paneled and massive, with ground 
glass in the panels, for the proper transfusion 
of light on Mr. Simon Culwick’s ‘‘ collection.” 
When Simon Culwick had lost his son Reuben, 
he had taken to the ‘‘ masters,” ancient and 
modern, and given them all the love that was 
in his heart. It was not much, but they had 
had every scrap of it. In learning to love pic- 
tures he had forgotten how to love men. 

But it was not at the paintings which enriched 
the walls that Reuben Culwick gazed with so 
much of curious earnestness, but at the big 
broad -faced man sitting before the fire in a 
capacious leathern chair, and who was looking 
curiously and steadily at him. There was a 
pretty fair-haired young woman, in gray silk, 
sitting at the table in the recess of a bay-win- 
dow, reading, and Reuben was conscious of her 
presence, that was all. She rose not at his en- 
trance, only looked toward him with a certain 
degree of curiosity as he advanced, and then 
turned to the pages of her book, or affected to 
do so, as he held his hand out to his father. 

**So you have thought of me at last, have 
you ?” was rolled out in a gruff bass, as a large, 





might have sent the carriage for you, had it not 
rained so much.” 

‘¢The horses might have caught cold instead 
of me,” said the son, dryly; ‘‘ but I didn’t want 
the carriage. I was glad that I had not further 
to go last night than Worcester.” 

He looked toward the lady in the bay-window 
at this juncture, and his father noticed the wan- 
dering gaze, and paid no attention to the hint 
which it conveyed. 

** Well, what have vou been doing? What” 
(after a pause, and with another steady and im- 
passive stare at his son) ‘“‘do you purpose do- 
ing now that yo: >: here?” 

**Ts it worth while entering into that question 
at once?” 

‘* Why not?” was the rejoinder. 

**Tt may give rise to discussion, and you and 
I never agreed together in debate, Sir,” said Reu- 
ben, half deferentially and yet half satirically. 

He had come back—long ago he had owned 
himself in a great degree in the wrong—he had 
wished to see his father again, and the reception 
had already chilled him, though it was no more, 
no less, than he had expected from the first. He 
had not come for argument, to own more than 
his share of error—scarcely to own that a sec- 
ond time, having already explained in his letter 
almost as much as it was necessary to explain. 

**T suppose, after all that has passed, you 
have no intention of sitting down in the house, 
and waiting complacently for my death and my 
money ?” the father inquired. 

“*You told me that I should never have a 
penny of your money, if you remember, Sir,” 
said the son, calmly. 

** And you never will,” was the blunt answer. 





“*T have never expected it after that day, or 
after that oath,” said Reuben Culwick. 

**Why should you?” said Mr. Culwick, in a 
loud tone of voice, and yet without betraying 
any passion. ‘‘ Have I been known in all my 
life to break my word? Has not sticking to my 
word, through thick and thin, in evil report and 
good report, made me what I am?” 

“Feu” 


**T would rather break my own heart than 
break my word. You know it,” said the father, 
boastfully. 

‘* Fifty hearts as well as your own—yes, I 
know it,” answered the other, with an unflinch- 
ing gaze at his father, ‘“‘and hence I come to 
you, not for assistance, I don’t want it—not for 
affection, I don’t expect it—but with the sim- 
ple motive which I hope that my letter convey- 
ed to you last week—to see you, to express sor- 
row for a long alienation, to feel glad that you 
are well, to tell you that I am not unhappy, and 
to go away again.” 

The son’s tones seemed to impress the father, 
who subsided into his easy-chair, from which he 
had leaned forward, as if cowed by the cold, clear- 
ringing tones of the voice which fell upon his 
ears, a voice which subdued him, and an arro- 
gance that had been always difficult to quell— 
which touched him, though he never owned that 
—which made him even prouder of his son, 
though the time never came for him to own that 
either. 

The young woman in the background leaned 
forward with clasped hands, until he caught her 
glance again, when she once more turned her 
eyes upon her book. 

‘‘Have you made your fortune?” asked the 
father, in a different voice. 

‘*On the contrary, I have been somewhat un- 
successful.” 

** How do you live ?” 

**T write—a little,” he added, modestly. 

** And earn alittle. I can guess the drudg- 
ery—don’t tell me any more about it.” 

‘*Tt is a long story that would scarcely interest 

ou.” 

*¢ Tt would not interest me in the least.” 

There was another long pause, during which 
the son, still at his ease, still singularly hard de- 
spite his respectful manner, glanced. und at the 
pictures on the walls, admired them even secret- 
ly, but not enviously, wondered at their cost, and 
looked once more in the direction of the lady, 
whose pensive face and quiet grace he admired 
also, and at whose presence he wondered in a 
greater degree, though he repressed all exhibi- 
tion of surprise. 

Suddenly the father said, with that singular 
abruptness characteristic of the man, 

** You can stay here if you like.” 

‘¢ For how long?” asked the son, surprised at 
last out of his assumption of stoical composure. 

‘* Till we disagree again,” said the father, with 
a short, forced laugh. ‘‘'That will not be many 
days, I suppose ?” 

‘One moment, Sir,” said Reuben Culwick, 
with grave politeness, and still studying his fa- 
ther, and experimentalizing upon him with grave 
philosophy. ‘‘A mistake parted us, and we are 
laying the foundation of another already, unless 
1 explain the first.” 

“*Go on.” 

‘*T may speak before this lady ?” 

6c“ Yes.” 

**T was hardly twenty-one—a rash and foolish 
young fellow—when you wanted me to marry 
your friend’s daughter.” 

** You would have been rich—you would have 
been respected—it would have been for the 
best.” 

‘*No, I think not.” 

“lV aay, “Ye”” 

‘**T refused to entertain the proposal, if you 
remember. 

** Remember! remember it!” cried the father, 
turning pale with anger. ‘‘ Do you rake this up 
again to insult me?” 

‘**No, to enlighten you,” saidthe other. ‘‘ At 
that period, Mr. Culwick, I had promised my 
mother that I would not marry the lady.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.) 











CARRIAGE COSTUME. 
See illustration on page 684. 


HIS elegant costume is of dark olive brown 
silk, with over-skirt, sash, bows, and ruff of 
pale blueChina crape. The skirt has a tablier of 
small pleatings and puffs, while the back breadths 
are trimmed with lapped pleated flounces. The 
over-skirt is confined to the back, and consists of 
two blue puffs with a side sash and brown pearl 
buckles. The chatelaine waist, fitted like a cor- 
set, is edged with a blue puff and has blue loops 
behind. Blue revers and ruff. Puffed sleeves, 
with a blue bow below the elbow. Olive silk 
bonnet with blue loops, plumes, and tea-roses. 
Pale buff gloves. 





VISITING TOILETTE. 
See illustration on page 684. 

HIS visiting toilette is of dark slate-colored 
velvet and lighter slate-colored silk. The 
plain skirt is of velvet. The apron-front and 
trained over-skirt is of silk, trimmed with pleat- 
ings of the same and a velvet band. ‘The vel- 
vet sleeveless jacket has a silk ruff and square 
tabs behind trimmed with silk pleatings. Silk 
sleeves with velvet cuffs and similar trimmings. 
The flaring-brimmed bonnet of dark velvet has 
a bow under the right side and an indented 
point on the left. The trimmings are velvet 
loops, a wreath of velvet asters, and a high os- 
trich pompon of the light shade of the silk. A 
white lace ruff, with similar lace around the arm- 

holes. Pale buff gloves, 
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Fig. 1.—Briack Torte Cap. 


Fig. 4.—Swiss Musuin anp Waterep Rrpzon Car. 
Fig. 7.—Biack Ficurep Tutte anp Lace Cap. 


Ladies’ Breakfast and Dress Caps, 
Figs. 1-8, 

Fig. 1.—Brack Torte Car. This cap is 
made of figured tulle and black lace two inches 
and a half wide, arranged on a stiff lace founda- 
tion, and trimmed with black watered ribbon 
two inches and three-quarters wide, yellow flow- 
ers, a garland of russet leaves, and several black 


enameled leaves. In the back set a bow of wa- 
tered ribbon and lace. cheesy 





gis 
F 
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Fig. 2.—Swiss Musriin anp Sirk Rrepon 
Car. This cap is made of plain white Swiss 
muslin, bordered with insertion half an inch 
wide and lace three-quarters of an inch wide, 
and trimmed with bows of brown and yellow silk 
ribbon. Set a bow of Swiss muslin and lace in 
the back. 

Fig. 3.—Ficurep Swiss Musuin Car. This 
cap is trimmed with a standing ruffle of plain 
Swiss muslin, which is edged on the top with 
lace insertion three-quarters of an inch wide and 


_ Fig. 3.—Freurep Swiss Musrin Cap. 
Fig. 6.—Crare anp Bironpe Cap witH Spray oF FLOWERS. 


Fics. 1-8.—LADIES’ BREAKFAST AND DRESS CAPS. 





lace of the same width. The cap is bordered 
with a ruche of white tulle, and is trimmed, be- 
sides, with blue gros grain ribbon two inches 
and three-quarters wide. 

Fig. 4.—Swiss Musirn anD WATERED RIB- 
Bon Cap. This cap of white Swiss muslin is 
bordered with lace an inch and a quarter wide. 
The seam of the lace is covered with a wound 
brown watered ribbon. The remainder of the 
trimming consists of loops and ends of light and 
dark brown watered ribbon and a red velvet bow. 





Fig. 2.—Swiss Musiin anp. Sirk Rrsson Car. 
Fig. 5.—Tutix, Btonpe, anp Gros Grain Rippon Cap. 
Fig. 8.—Touite Cap witH Gros GRAIN AND VELVET Ripzon. 


Fig. 5.—TuLie, Buonpe, AND Gros GRAIN 
Rrezon Cap. This cap is made of black fig- 
ured tulle, which is underlaid with white figured 
tulle, and of black and white blonde, and is 
trimmed with blue gros grain ribbon two inches 
and seven-eighths wide. 

Fig. 6. —Crare anp Bionpe CaP wITH 
Spray or Frowers. This cap is made of 
pleated lilac crape and white blonde two inches 
and a half wide on a stiff lace foundation, and 
is trimmed with lilac gros grain ribbon and a 
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spray of flowers. In the back is set a veil of 
white figured tulle and blonde. 

Fig. 7.—Biack Ficurep Tutte anp Lace 
Cap. This cap is trimmed with bows of black 
gros grain ribbon. In front is a band of jet, 
and on the right side a rose. 

Fig. 8.—ToLie Cap with Gros Grain AND 
Vexrver Risson. This is made of white 
figured silk tulle, white blonde an inch and three- 
quarters and two inches and seven-eighths wide, 
and black lace an inch and seven-eighths wide. 
The trimming consists of loops of violet gros 
grain ribbon two inches and seven-eighths wide, 
and velvet ribbon of the same color an inch and 
@ quarter wide. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


W. B.—A quarter of an ounce of ammonia to half a 
pint of sweet-oil is the recipe you want. 

M.—If you will send in your address we will en- 
deavor to give you the information you desire. 

Desrarn.—You eat too much rich cake and confec- 
tionery, or bad food of some kind. Cosmetics will 
not do much till your digestion is right. Do you take 
a hot soap-and-water bath all over twice a week? 
Ask your mamma, who must be an indulgent one, to 
furnish you with Graham crackers instead of bread, 
and cracked wheat, with raisins and spice, instead of 
pastry. Live out-of~ioors. Then try the carbolic 
remedy to be given in a new number of “ Ugly Girl” 
papers. You will be in trim for it when it appears 
if you begin now. 

N. B.—Pour half a tea-cupful of boiling water on a 
tea-spoonful of oxalic acid, and dip the spots in it 
while hot; lay them in the sun a few moments, and 
rinse in hot soda water. See that the acid is pure. 
Strong spirits of ammonia will discharge ink spots, 
Wash out as soon as they disappear, rubbing the spots 
with a paper-knife to get out the ink. 

Corpruia.—Banting’s tract on obesity is out of 
print, but the substance of the whole essay was given 
in one of the “‘ Ugly Girl” papers a short time ago. 

L, J. H.—Wash your neck with hot water and soap 
every day, and once a week use hot chloride water, 
made by pouring a pint of boiling water on a tea-spoon- 
ful of chloride of lime. Let it cool a little, and wash 
your neck with a flannel dipped in it, washing off im- 
mediately with vinegar and water. The tar and olive- 
oil recipe was given in No. XI. of ‘‘ Ugly Girl” papers, 
No. 44, Vol. V., of the Bazar. Bathe your head daily 
with hot water, in which a spoonful of ammonia is 
mixed, and brush ten minutes every night. Braid it, 
and clip the ends once a month. 

Maxy.—Dip your grasses and flowers in melted 
spermaceti to preserve them. Grasses may be dipped 
in thin varnish, and hung up to dry. Flowers are very 
difficult to preserve, and are not beautiful when kept. 
You will find it more satisfactory to turn your atten- 
tion to raising fresh ones. 

Minneuaua.—A braided letter-case, a book-rack in 
worsted and beads, the back of a Turkish chair in 
wool-work, a handsome linen dust-robe for driving, 
a pillow in appliqué cloth for an office lounge, a set of 
handkerchief, collar and cuff, comb and glove boxes in 
wool, silk, and beads are quite as useful to a gentle- 
man asa lady. A small velvet bracket for his room, a 
set of book-marker’, or an embroidered case for a 
choice book is a pretty gift.—Will find a recipe for 
you if there is one. A thorough course of purifying 
for the blood is to be recommended. - 

A Lapy.—The recipe for pAté amérasive directs that 
bitter almonds shall be used—almonds améres, 

Mus. H. H.—Lace is not appropriate with mourning 
when crape is worn. 

An Op Sussorizer.—Put gum-arabic in the starch 
used for linen, and you will get a good gloss. 

Svstz K.—For your début party get a white muslin 
or else pink tulle or tarlatan dress. Wear your hair 
with puffs and a braid on top, or else in ropes of hair 
around the head and down the back as a chatélaine. 
Read the New York Fashions of Bazar No. 41, Vol. VI. 

Mrs. V. A. M‘C.—We do not make purchases, or sell 

dress goods, 
Youne Morurn.—The short clothes worn by year- 
old babies are all white, and are usually made of their 
lung dresses shortened. The same high-neck, long- 
sleeve yoke dresses are used as are made for infants. 

Eveanor.—Tulle is preferable to tarlatan and more 
expensive, but either will do, Make with three puffs 
covering the three front breadths, and flounce it to the 
waist behind. Half-high basque corsage, with a lining 
of white glazed linen. Clusters and garlands of vari- 
egated roses. The skirt is a demi-train, dragging half 
@ yard on the floor. Make a jocky basque for your 
alpaca, and trim by description given in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 40, Vol. VI. Get granite or 
slate (blue-gray) for your best suit. Have it a silk 
skirt, with cashmere or camel’s-hair over dress, if you 
can afford it; if not, get de bége or else serge. Your 
Dolman is still stylish. Get a violet delaine wrapper, 
and for common wear get one of indigo blue calico 
with white irregular lines through it. Pompadour 
hair is passée.—Dispense with the ceremonious first 
visit, and go to see the lady, as she requests, in her year 
of mourning. 





Tue Farting Leaves betoken approaching winter, 
when nothing makes a parlor so cheerful or a kitchen 
80 neat as a well-polished stove, and Dixon’s Stove 
Pouisu will do it in five minutes, without dust or 
smell, Established eed Years, Try it. Made 
only by THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUUVIBLE CO., Jer- 
sey City, N. J.—[Com.] 








Coryvine Wuert.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented Copying Wheei patterns may be transferred 
from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
wilt be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SHOPPING 


Of every description for Ladies promptly executed by 
Mrs. C.G. PARKER, 151 East 44t StAN-Y. City. Send 
for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 

ress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
x. L, CENDRIER, 636 Broadway, N. Y. 








G99 Just Published: 444§ 


SMTTH’S 
INSTRUCTION - BOOK ; 


OR, THE 


SECRETS OF DRESSMAKING. 


geek bas tositeaghe pareees of pings wionns inntron: 
‘or le purpose ui c- 
tions upon ev it of the G, FITTING, 
and MAKING-UP of Ladies’ and Children’s Garments. 
It is clear and complete; by the 

person can become ITER of the ‘ 

making. It is just such a book as will be APPRECIA- 
TED and hi -prized by every MOTHER and every 
DRESSMAKE It contains many illustrations of 
our standard patterns. It will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of TEN CENTS. Address, 


A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
914 BROADWAY, 
P. 0. Box 5055. New York City. 


Fashions Opening ! 


Fro. Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar. 

















‘@ comp! te costume with any pa hgente Damion’ and 
ing-col jai 3 of twenty-seve! 
Ail sides. Price of pattern wie. Clot, MODEL, 60 cts. Mailed. 


pa 
We give a perfect C th ev: attern, which 
shows just how to put the t ther after cut by the 
arms So erate mat Ee 


nse Premiums Civen! 


L mme 
Smith’s Illustrated Pattern Bazaar 
Only ONE DOLLAR 2 Year. eae 
to every subscriber of pattern 
their selection kod the wee = One Dollar, 
Free in place of Patterns, you may 
soose ONE of the following beautiful O11 Chro+ 
mos, Viz.: WHITTIER's “BareFroot Boy,”’ 10x14 in- 
ches; ‘*THE UNWELCOME VistToR,”’ 13x17 inches; 
“Tae MaTRON,” 18x17 inches; “THe Pet Lams,”'14x17 
inches. Twostamps must be enclosed for postage on 
each chromo. These pictures sell readily for from $1 
to $8 each. Send two stamps for Catalogue of Styles, 
—One Chromo Extra will be given 
L B. to the person who sends us three sub- 
acribers at one time. T'wo extra for five, etc. 
*“*SMITH’S INSTRUCTION BOOK,” 
or, ** Secrets of Dressmaking 
in Ladies’ and Children’s Garments will be ready ina 
few days. Price, 10cents. Mailed. 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 
P.O. Box 5055. Q1 4 Broadway. New York City. 
a ee 


A. SELIG, © 


(SUCCESSOR TO 8S. M. PEYSER), 
No. 813 Broadway, New York, 


Is daily receiving ncw importations of rich DRESS 
TRIMMINGS, such as beaded LACES, GIMPS, 
FRINGES, BUTTONS, and ORNAMENTS of the 
latest styles. Also a full assortment of BERLIN 
ZEPHYRS, Filling, Floss and Embroidery SILKS, 
CHENILLES, Worsted and Silk EMBROIDERIES of 
every description, as STRIPS for Chairs, SLIPPERS, 
Footrests, Towel-racks, Fire and Light SCREENS, 
LAMBREQUINS and CUSHIONS in GOBLIN and 
any other style of EMBROIDERY. GUIPURE and 
POINT LACE work and materials for making the 
same. Particular attention paid to orders. 

Designing and Embroidering of every description 
done at the lowest possible prices. 


PHRENoLOGICAL JOURNAL, $33; 
SCIENCE OF HEALTH, $82; 


and either of Harpers, $4, all sent a year for $7, by 
8. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 











AGENTS WANTED 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


Domestic Sewing - Machine Co., N. Y. 


PAIR Best 2-But- 

ton Kid Gloves, 
$2753 single pair sent, postpaid, $1 00. Also, a well- 
selected stock of Millinery Goods, Laces, Dress-Trim- 
i &c. Price-List sent free on application. 


“J. TAYLOR'S BAZAR, 358 8th Ave., N. Y. City. 
MRS. C. C. THOMSON 


Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 39 East 38d St., N. Y. 








TT PATENT BUCKSKIN 
Dress Shields will ab- 
sorb moisture and protect the 
Dressthoroughly. The Perfora- 
ted Premium Buckskin Under- 
garments are recommended by 
all Physicians. Send for circu- 





lars. D. 
West Broadway, N.Y., Sole Agents and Manufacturers. 


Union Adams & Co. 


ARE OFFERING AT VERY LOW PRICES 


HOSIERY AND GLOVES, 


UNDERWEAR, 


Shirts & Collars, 
HANDKERCHIEFS, 


SUSPENDERS, 


ROBES, JACKETS, &c. 


637 BROADWAY. 








THE STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


cheapest Bustle in the market. wear- Fy 
er can sit in any position whatever without bending & 
or injuring it in the slightest degree, it closing 
entirely up on sitting, and returning with precision | 
to its original shape on —. The heaviest dress 
will not cause it to diminish its size, or change its oy 
rfect form (as is generally the fault) No 


18, 22, &e., comprisin 
styles. Patentee and Wholesale Manvfacturer, 91 ™3 
White St.,N.¥.; & 801 Race St., Phila. 4 


eorri os. 364 Bowe 
we L. SH A W, Cor. 4th St., Ne? 
4\y The largest stock of Human Hair 
“4\ goods in the city. Wigs made to 
order by the best artists. A perfect 
fit guaranteed. The invisible wig a 
ee. No. 1, round the head; 
0. 2, from forehead to nape of neck; 
No. 8, from ear to ear across crown ; 
No. 4, from ear to ear across fore- 
head. Goodssent C.O.D. by express, 
or on receipt of color and money in 
registered letters or P. O. Order, free of charge. 


Important to Ladies.—through the 
extreme liberality of Messrs. ee & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable living. 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 
the United States, especially to those who support them- 
selves by the needle. The magnitude of this offer, the 
liberality shown in its distribution, and the amount of 
good already accomplished, will inspire confidence in 
the heart of every woman who reads this. Notice.— 
Full particulars = sent rn t of postage 


stamp. Address 
543 Broadway, New York. 
ESTABLISHED 1801, 


BARRY’ 


TRICOPHEROUS 


ERADIOATES 
SCURF AND DANDRUFF, 
' Perfumes the head, and forces a 
















Sold by Druggists every where. 


Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 


pra ° — all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 
ce Ca Ollarettes, ichus, ce ws, Ties, 
French Embroidered Breakfast Sete, &c., ic. 














ER 








Sold by all Druggists. 


C. Hatt & Co., 44 V.VIGOURO 430 ' 
Stamping, Embroideri gerle Establish Ladies’ & Babies? 





AFONTAIN’S FRENCH COMPLEXION BEAUTI- 
4 FIER removes Tan anp FREOKLES, BLACKHEADS, 
PIMPLES, AND FLEsHwoRMS. Price $100 per Bottle. 
Wholesale Depot, 7 Srxra Avenur. Agents wanted. 


@ NOODALL’S PLAYING CARDS. 


The Best and Cheapest. 
Nei, Sola Every Where. 





ME. BURLETON, 21 Clinton Place, near B'wa 
) Fighth St., West. ‘The latest style of Fall Box. 
nets and Round Hats; also, Mourning Bonnets. 





RENCH STAMPING PATTERNS. —M’me Ba- 
pouRgau & Co., 125 Fou:th Ave. Send for circular. 








Pp ing, Lin; 
Trousseau. Sah? of Initial Monograms for HANDKERCHIEFS 
TABLE and BED CLOTHS. Wholesale Department, (3 69 EAST 
TWELFTH STREET. Macuine anp Perroratep Patrerns. 


D®; NOBLE’S GREAT DISCOVERY.— 
A certain cure for fever and ague, bilious fever, 
and chill fever. Atonic. Price $1 per bottle. Wholesale 


Depot, 7 Sixth Ave. Sold every where. Agents wanted. 


A. HARAURX’S Sinn .* 


Embroidering Establishment is at No. 99 FOURTH 
AVENUE, a few doors above A. T. Stewart & Co. 


Te PROPACH, Dressmaker, 17 East 16th St. 
has received the Inet Fall and Winter Styles. All 
orders will be executed in the SHORTEST TIME. 

















GRANDEST SCHEME EVER KNOWN. 


Ath Grand Gift Concert 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF KENTUCKY, 
12,000 CASH GIFTS, $1,500,000, : 


$250,000 FOR $50, 


The Fourth Grand Gift ee ent by spe. 
of the Public 





Li 
Hall, at Louisville, Ky., 
WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 38, 1873, 
Only ay thousand tickets will be sold. The 
tickets are divided into ten coupons or parts. 
At this Concert, which will be the grandest musical 
— se in this country, the unprece. 
en! um 


$1,500,000 


divided into 12,000 cash gifts, will be distributed b 
among the ticketholdee : _ 


LIST OF GIFTS 
GIFT 








--$250,000 
100. 























825 CASH GIFTS 
11,000 CASH GIFTS 
TOTAL, 12,000 GIFTS, ALL CASH, 

amounting to.......... ateeeces $1,500,000 

The distribution will be , whether all the 
tickets are sold or not, and the 12,000 gifts all paid in 
proportion to the tickets sold. 

PRICE OF TICKETS: 

Whole tickets, $50; Halves, $25; Tenths, or each 
coupon, $5; Eleven Whole Tickets for $500; 224 
Tickets for $1,000; 113 Whole Tickets for $5,000; 
227 Whole Tickets for $10,000. No discount on less 
than $500 worth of Tickets at a time. 

Tickets now ready for sale, and all orders accompa- 
nied by the money promptly filled. Liberal terms given 
to those who buy to sell again. 

THOS. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent Public a Ky., and Manager Gift Concert, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky. 


Or THOS. H. HAYS, 
609 Broadway, New York. 


PATENT 
=a J s ) 
= Sewing Silk Veil 
In the above we have 
=- overcome the great dif- 
— formerly experi- 
enced, of procuring a veil 
with a fringing of the ex- 
actshade. The fringes in 
' : our veil being woven at 
LAAN AA, WN the same moment, and 
with the same material 
throughout, consisting of the best 2 of sewin 
silk, a reliance may be placed upon their exactness o: 
match, and of their durability, in every respect, the 
fame wearing double the len th of time over that of 
any other veil ever made. Sold in all Fancy. Millinery, 
and Dry-Goods Houses in the U. 8. 
Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


MEYENBERG, PRALL, & CO., 
483 & 485 Broadway, N. Y. 


FALL IMPORTATION. 


MILLER & GRANT, 
879 Broadway, N. Y., 


ARE DAILY RECEIVING 
NEW IMPORTATIONS OF RICH LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, RIBBONS, 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, &c., &c. 
Atso, NOVELTIES IN FANCY GOODS. 

t@- ELEGANT DESIGNS IN OXIDIZED SILVER. 
WATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOK ORGANS 
are the most beavtiful tn 
style and perfect in tone 


ever made. The CON- 
_CERTO STOP is the best 






































RING, while its IM- 

ITATION of the HU- 
| MAN VOICE is SU- 

PERB. Zerms libera 


HOBACE 


vATER: ye 
A! - 
D--- or part cash, and 
payments. New ‘Je 
Octave first-class PIANOS, all meee. ime 
iS, $100 
L Us TRATED 


$110; 8-STOP, $125, u; ; 
CATALOGUES MAILED for one stamp, A large dis- 
count to Ministers, Churches, Sunday- Schools, i. 
ance Societies, Lodges, etc. AGENTS WANTED. 





M ADAME A, MICHEL, formerly with Ma- 
RIF GALOUPEAD, 423 Sixth Avenue, en a 

turned from Paris with the richest ass 

Bonnets and Round Hats from all the leading houses 

of Paris and London. 


i ket 5 

CE PLANT.—A sparkling beauty for pot or basket; 
apparently covered with Crystal Ice; indi ston 
here. 100 fresh seed mailed for $1. Liberal addi aa 
for larger orders. Address A. BLAKELY, San Diego, Val. 


18S M. E. COOK, 461 Sixth Avenue. Suits, Red- 
M ingotes, Sacques, Ladies’ and Children’s Undergar 
ments, Corsets, Infants’ Wardrobes. Wedding 4 eine 
seaux. Agent for Love’s Celebrated Hands 138 
sets, also made to order. Mur. JA! . 
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RETAIL. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


BLACK, COLORED, AND 


FANCY SILKS. 


In consequenee of the . 


DECLINE OF PRICES 
in 


FRANCE, 

they will offer as follows: 
BLACK SILKS, 
an article of excellent value heretofore sold at 

$3 25 reduced to $2 50. 

$2 75 reduced to $2 25. 

$2 25 reduced to $1 50. 

In 


SUBSTANTIAL VALUE 
an equal, probably, has nevér been offered in this country. 


in COLORED ana 


Fancy SI1ks, 
a reduction in the same ratio has been made. 


AN UNEQUALLED ASSORTMENT 
in ELEGANT variety is on exhibition, and BUYERS 
will find this opportunity an EXCEPTIONAL 
ONE for purchasing. 


BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


Ladies! 


SEND STAMP FOR OUR ELEGANT AND AT- 
TRACTIVE 


FALL_ CATALOGUE 


Containing full descriptions and prices of 
Fine H'urs, 
Real Laces, 
Black Silks, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 
Underwear, 
Millinery Goods, 


Dress Trimmings, 
AND THOUSANDS OF ARTICLES INDISPENSA- 
BLE FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 


Samples Sent Free. 

Goods shipped C. O. D. to any part of the country, 
with accompanying order to Express Agent, allowing 
full examination before acceptance. 


EHRICH & CO,, 


287 & 289 8th Ave. near 24th St., 
NEW YORE. 
GRAND EXPOSITION OF 
Fall & Winter Garments. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO. 


HAVE OPENED THEIR PARIS & CITY MADE 
EVENING PROMENADE & RECEPTION 


COSTUMES, 
CAMEL’S-HAIR AND CASHMERE DOL- 
MANS, MANTLES, &c., 

Combining the most RECHERCHE NOVELTIES in- 
troduced this season, 














The following departments have now on exhibition 
full and complete assortments of the latest fabrics and 
at the LOWEST PRICES, viz. : 

PLAIN, COLORED, AND FANCY SILKS. 

BLACK SILKS. 

IRISH POPLINS. 

BLACK AND COLORED VELVETS. 

PARIS EMBROIDERIES. 

RICH LACES. 

PARASOLS AND UMBRELLAS. 

Clots OA SS RPS SRR 
q TINGS. 

FURS AND FUR TRIMMINGS. 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING DEPARTMENT. 


INFANTS’, MISSES’, & LADIES’ 


Furnishing Departments, 
COMPLETE OUTFITS (ready made and to order). 


INDIA CAMEL’S-HAIR SHAWLS AND SCARFS, 
CASHMERE AND WOOLEN SHAWLS. 





Mourning Goods Department 
REPLETE WITH EVERY NOVELTY. 


* HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR 
OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


BLANKETS, FLANNELS, QUILTS. 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth Street, N. Y. 
FALL IMPORTATIONS. 
BLACK CASSIMERES & MERINOS, 
MBAZINE & EMPRESS CLOTH. 
Henrietta, Tamise, and Persian Cloth. 
repe, Parisienne, and Bombazine Cloth. 


Drap @’E 
BLACK aoan™ ite Cloth. 


BLACK SILKS 


STRIPED SILKS 

SERGES FOR SUITINGS. ‘ 

Complete Suits of Monrning, ready made or to order, 
on a few hours’ notice. 


JACKSON'S, 


Broapway AND WaVERLEY Piaoz. 





FLOWERS.WINDOW GARDENING. 


hints on h 


Ladi 
THE LADIES’ FLORAL CA 
Paper, devoted to Flowers, Window Gardening, and Parlor Decor- 
ations. Exquisitely illustrated. Ladies will a 
Delightful home pictures of society. Amusements, with useful 


send stamp for Specimen Copy (free) of 
4 BINET._A beautiful new Home 


delighted with it. 








Door Gard 
Sent by mail. 
TH 
=e = present. Highly 
a Ze f a || : Price Soc. a on 
a ~ 


” SUMS §— OFFIC 


WOMAN HER 
Daisy a A Snes Bow Book on Flowers and Out- 


g and Eleganci 
it 1k ti peat RCC 
(@ GET UP A CLUB. AGENTS WANTED. Send for terms. 
WINDOW 


devoted to Culture of Plants, Bulbs, and Flowers for in-doo 
handsome illustrations of Hanging Baskets, Ferneries, and Parlor 


GARDENING.—A New Book, superbly —— 


ice $1 50. Sent, postpaid, by 
OWN FLOWER GARDENER.—By 


ig for Ladies. ce 50c., or bound in cloth, $1 00. 


id. 
reprks' SABINET INITIAL NOTE-PAPER.—Rose or 
Violet Tinted; your own initial. Superb novelty. 


Handsome 
rfumed. Attractive Chromo on each Box. 
00 Papers at Club Rates. Send stamp for List. 


Illustrated Prospectus and Premium List of all the above free 
on receiptof stamp. Address THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET, 
5B 


N STREET, NEW YORK. P. O. Box 2445. 





STERN BROTHERS, 


SIXTH AVE. & TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
367 SIXTH AVE., 367 
110 WEST 23d ST., 110 


Having completed their extensive alterations in fit- 
ting up the upper part of their 


SIXTH AVENUE BUILDING 
For the exclusive use of 
LADIES’ SUITS, REDINGOTES, 
CLOAKS, DOLMANS, AND CAPES, 
> With an entirely new and elegant line of 
LADIES’ & CHILD'S UNDERGARMENTS, 
LADIES’ MOURNING WRAPPERS, 
HOOP-SKIRTS, AND CORSETS, 
INFANTS’ GOODS, &c., 
Are now prepared to offer ~ 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS 


in all the above lines of goods, consequent upon tak- 
ing advantage of the present state of the market in 
buying LARGE LOTS FOR CASH. 


Ladies out of the city, in ordering, can 
z= depend upon getting the utmost Pm Pia | 


MF See be tee 
THE LAGEST ASSORTMENT OF 
DRESS AND CLOAK TRIMMINGS, 
GUIPURE, YAK, & THREAD LACES, 
RIBBONS, AND MILLINERY GOODS 
To be found in the city. 


OUR OWN IMPORTATIONS. 


Esprorat Atrention Parp To OrpERs. 


STERN BROTHERS. 
BAZAR 


Cut Paper Patterns. 


The great design of the proprietors of the Bazar 
Patterns is to furnish cut paper patterns of every de- 
scription, and for every size, at a moderate price. 
These patterns are intended to be the most perfect, 
the most a and the most economical ever pro- 
duced in this country, and so arranged as to be easily 
understood by those not accustomed to making their 
own garments. We avoid as far as possible every form 
of extravagance in cutting up material, at the same 
time combining all that is desirable with fashion and 

ood taste. Every pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the supervision 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a catalogue showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve: 
description and of every size, for ladies, misses, ani 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
alogue will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
will be found a description of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fidently assert that, for liberality and m: tude, the 
premium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bazar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
families will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
means of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 

543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
Bazar Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred (500) fashion-plates, re; resenting the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, and New York fashions. 
Each garment is minutely described, with directions 
for cutting, making, and trimming at the least possible 
expense. e ents represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises an 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever ap 
in this country. The Bazar Dr ker is int 
as a reference book for dressmakers and others. If 
a lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
pattern of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. ‘ 

Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Every baby must haveit. Is rHonovGHLY 
WaTeR-PROOF, protects clothing, retains 
linen diaper. avoids pins, its circu- 
lation of air. Bi d hy 

all mothers whose children have worn 








er 















> 


an , Fancy and 
Goods Stores. Ask for EUREKA DIAPER; tee they Lear stamp of 
KUREKA PATENT DIAPER CO. Take no other. Agen 





A Le assortment, at less than manufacturers’ 
prices. Send for Price-List. Orders promptly attended 
to and sent C. O. D., with privilege of examination. 


DP 
J. TAYLOR’S BAZAR, 353 8th Ave., N. Y. City. 


$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make more money at 
work for us in their spare moments, or all the time, than atanything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 








7 A MONTH and expenses to good Canvass- 
ers, Articles new and staple as flonr, 
Samples free. C. M. Lintneton, Chicago, 





Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graprp To Fit any Fievrr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 

The following Patterns are now ready: 





‘ol. Ve 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) * 
DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET, Shirt Waist, 


and Knickerbockers (for boy from 5 to 10 ; 





PRINCESSE POLONAISE WALKING SU 
DOLMAN SACQUE WALKING SUIT... 
A, — 





DOUBLE- BREASTED JACKET, WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT.... “ 

LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... 46 

ae REDINGOTE WALK- : 





Round Skirt)...........000- 


Vol. VI. 
DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 7 
TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
Oe We BE esc. conccenccccnccseses “3 
GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
— (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... ba 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... * 
CHATELAINE REDINGOTE WALKING 5 
LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ Sy 
GABRIELLE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT. ‘“ 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... o 


LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- : 


DOUBLE - BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUE 
NO U0 Es ee ee “ 39 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT....... “ 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. “42 
The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged. ; 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust M Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








You ask WHY we can sell First 
Class 7 Octave Piauos for $300 


aa We answer—Itcosts less than 


e 2 lustrated -cir- 
cular, in which we refer to over $00 Bankers, Merchants, 
&c. (some of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
in 44 States and Territories. Please state where you saw 
this notice. 


U. 8. Piano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 


$72 00 EACH WERK, “fer Where. 
Business strictly legitimate. Particulars free. Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Harper's MaGazineE, Harper’s WEEKLY, and HarpEr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinr, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for ever) Club of Five 
Suxsonriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Magazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazinr, or 20 cents for 
the Werexty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volumes of the Magazinr commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrsxty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harper & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 











Terms ror Apvertistne tn Harper's WEEKLY AND 
ARPER’S Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekl.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & BROTITERS, New York. 








Harper & Brothers’ 
Latest Publications. 


ez Harree & Broruers will send either of the 
Following works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, on receipt of the price. 


ee Harper's Caratocue mailed free on receipt of 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. 


I. 
NAST’S ILLUSTRATED ALMANAC FOR 1874. 


With 86 Original Illustrations by Tuomas Nasr. 
Price 25 cents. 


II. 

DAWSON’S EARTH AND MAN. The Story of the 
Earth and Man. By J. W. Dawson, LL.D., F.R.S., 
F.G.S., Principal and Vice-Chancellor of McGill Uni- 
versity, Montreal. With Twenty Illustrations. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 50. 


Til. 

THE LAND OF MOAB. The Result of Travels and 
Discoveries on the East Side of the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan. By H. B. Tristram, M.A., he 

S., Master of the Greatham Hospital, and Hon- 
orary Canon of Durham. With New Map and Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $2 50. 

IV. 
FLAMMARION’S ATMOSPHERE. The Atmo- 
sphere. Translated from the French of Camitie 
LAMMARION. Edited by James Giatsuer, F.R.S., 
Superintendent of the Magnetical and Meteorolog- 
ica Department of the Royal Observatory at Green- 
wich. With 10 Chromo-Lithographs, and 86 Wood- 
cuts. S8vo, Cloth, $6 00. 
Vv. 

TYERMAN’S OXFORD METHODISTS. The Ox- 
ford Methodists: Memoirs of the Rev. Messrs. Clay- 
ton, Ingham,Gambold, Hervey, and Broughton, with 
Biographical Notices of others. By the Rev. L. Ty- 
ERMAN, Author of “ Life and Times of the Rev. John 
Wesley,” &c. With Steel Portraits. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50. (Uniform with Tyerman's “ Life of 
John Wesley.") + 


THE BAZAR BOOK OF HEALTH, The Dwelling, 
the Nursery, the Bedroom, the Dining - Room, the 
Parlor, the Library, the Kitchen, the Sick- Room. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 00. (Uniform in style and price with 
the ‘* Bazar Book of Decorum.”) 


VI. 

CASTELAR'S OLD ROME AND NEW ITALY. 
Old Rome and New Italy. By Emtnio Casrerar. 
=<" by Mrs. AnTuuR AkNoLp. 12mo, Cloth, 
pl 75, 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Ga” Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





1 
THE TWO WIDOWS. By Annie Tuomas, Author 
of “Denis Donne,” “Called to Account,” “ Played 
Out,” ‘A Passion in Tatters,” “The Dower House,” 
“* Maud Mohan,” &c. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


2. 
MISS DOROTHY’S CHARGE. | Frank Lre 
Beneviot, Author of ‘‘ My Daughter Elinor,” “ Miss 
eiee Kortland,” &c., &c. 8vo, Paper, $100; Cloth, 


3. 

STRANGERS AND PILGRIMS. By Miss Brappon, 
Author of ‘Aurora Floyd,” “Eleanor’s Victory,” 
‘Birds of Prey,” ‘“‘ Lovels of Arden,” “To the Bit- 
ter End,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 

4. 

A SIMPLETON: A Story of the be: By Cuartrs 
Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” ‘Put Yourself in 
His Place,” ‘Never Too Late to Mend," &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


5. 
TOO SOON: A Study of a Girl’s Heart. By Katn- 
arinE S, Maoquoip, Author of “ Patty,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


6. 

INNOCENT. A Tale of Modern Life. By Mrs. Ont- 
puant, Author of “ Agnes,” ‘* Chronicles of Carling- 
ford,” “John: a Love Story,” “Brownlows,” &c. 
Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


te~ Harrer & Brotuers will send any of their works 
by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


EVERYBODY LIKES @ deauii- 
ful complexion, and a soft, smooth 
skin; both are obtained by using 
‘Wright's Alconated Glycerine Tablet 
of Solidified Glycerine,’ /ragrant, 
transparent, and incomparable as 
@ Toilet Soap. Sold by Druggisis 
and Dealers in Toilet Ariiciles. 

WORKING CLASS Wreck Sapioyment at 


home, day or evening ; no capital ; instructions & valua- 











blepackage of ssent free by mail. Address, with 6-c. 
return stamp, M. Youne & Co., 173 Greenwich St., N.Y. 
S$ "THE Subscriber desires to call the atten- es} 


d tion of experienced and successful Book © 
‘® Agents to “ M‘CLINTOCK AND STRONG’S $ 
= CYCLOPZEDIA OF BIBLICAL, THEOLOG~- e 
S ICAL, AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERA- 
= TURE.” The Fifth Volume of this work is Q 
ty ROW published. This Cyclopedia is unlike = 
& any other now sold by subscription or other- 2 
D wise.’ The other volumes will be published at 
% about yearly intervals. Does not the @ 
~ sale of this work offer pecuniary 2 
> advantages to Book Agents that 
can not be obtained on the sale ® 
& of any other work now being sold 
© by subscription? The inducements are 
liberal, and good Territory is yet to be had. & 
Ss For further particulars, inquire of or address S 
S AVERY BILL, ry 
a) Care Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. a 


MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and Ke 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, an 
full particulars FREE. 8S. M. Srenogr, Boston, Mass. 

9 = AMONTH! Horse and Carriage furnished. 
$4 2) Expenses paid. ‘H. B. SHAW, Alfred, Me. 




















A Monts to Lady Agents everv where. 


$125 Address Exuis M’r’e Co., Waltham, Mass, 
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FACETLE 





—_———_~—— 
Tae Enp or a Bookworm 
—To be buried in a book. 


Why is <n 10 U like a 
confirmed toper ?—Invaria- 
bly found in liquor. 


“ Gracious me!” exclaim- 
eda , in a witness-box, 
an eg I — an. 

about any in 
dont know any thing 
about ?” 


A pompous philosopher 
extracted the fo — re- 
ply from an advanced free- 
Fchool lad to the query, 

“How is the earth di- 


vided, my ? 
“ By earthquakes, Sir.” 


—_——~>—— 

In the advertisement of a 
ladies’ school in Washing- 
ton references are given to 
several defunct gentlemen 
and ladies, but no informa- 
tion is given through what 
medium the references may 
be heard fro: 





—_—_o———. 
Thar hove a new drink 
n Ph 


i delphia called the 


ph ta 
While a compositor on 

the Montreal Witness was 

oning up an advertise- 

ment for a lost canary, a few days ago, the bird flew 


in at the office window. This shows the value of ad- 
vertising. ; 
INE. 


I'm tender-hearted, truly: 
Destroy a worm? Not I! 

I would not e’en unduly 
Compel a flea to fly. 

And yet, without on aga 
I could—I gravely think— 

That man*destroy, with unction, 
Who first invented ink! 


It_stains my weary fingers, 
It spoils my Sunday clo’, 
And t ag my dreams it lingers 
mae true repose. 
andragora nor poppy 
Can mn for me % wink— 
That man invented “copy” 
Who first invented ink. 


"Tis well for those at gray light 
Who douse the midnight ile; 

Bat I from dusk till daylight 
Must shed ink’s fluid vile. 

I straight to bottom dive must; 
They ‘never quit the brink— 

Not much in Heav’n he thrive must 
Who first invented ink. x 


And just when toil is over, 
And on my sofa: flat 
I lie as if in clover, 
I hear the post’s rat-tat. 
And. Jobkins sends me verses, 
And Bobkins writes for chink— 
On him then fall my curses 
Who first inven’ ink. 


The ‘ave’ inventor 
Is mostly known to fame, 
{ Maunder (who’s my Mentor) 
Does not record one name— 
And I’m, for one, contented 
To see in Lethe sink 
His name who first invented 
That hateful fluid—ink! 
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Mrs. Spratt (hearin, 
with her daughters). ‘* Co 
them Dressed, and Loitering about in the Drawing-Room! 
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Pay 


NOT TO BE CAUGHT. 


‘3 that Leviathan Brown, the millionaire, will marry — 


‘ome in, Mr. Brown, right into the Kitchen, and see my 


Tue Latest Kuxp or Vernict.— 
“Decidedly guilty, though with 
some little doubt as to whether 
he is really the right man.” They 
hanged him. anyhow. 

a Bema oaks 

A man referrixg to the sudden 
death of a relaiive, wae ssked if 
he lived high. ‘Wel’. i con't say 
he did,” said_Terence, “ vut he 
died high.” Like the banks in 
these daye, he was sispended. 


A Scotchman thue recently ad- 
dressed his daughter : 

“‘Fat’s this I hear ye’re gaun to 
dee, Jeannie ?” 

“ Weel, I’m just gaun to marry 
that farm ower by there, and live 
wi’ the bit mannie on’t.” 


—_— 

Some Dutch officials have been 
assassinated at Benkoelen, near 
Lais.. How they found the place, 
on the map, and got there, does 
not appear. 


—_—_~————_ 
Inacertain greenrcom a couple 
of actors the other day got warm 
in discu the Reformation, 
and one of them wound up his ar- 
ent with the words, ‘‘That’s what Martin Luther 
= for you!” They were overheard, and the conver- 
sation was interrupted by an outsider, who wanted to 
know, “‘ When’s he coming down, and what line of busi- 
ness does he play?” He had mistaken the reformer for 


some new star. 


The “cast of countenance” of an English tragedian 
at present in Paris is described by a French critic as 
that of “‘ Don Quixote giving away tracts.” 


——_—_~>——_ 

“What is love, Nanny ?” asked a Scotch minister of 
one of his eons, alluding, of course, to the 
word in its Scriptural sense. 

“* Hoot, fye, Sir,” answered the blate Nanny, blushing 
to the een-holes, “‘dinna ask me sic a daft-like ques- 
tion. I’m sure ye ken as weel as me that love’s just 
next to cholera. Love is just the worst inside com- 
plaint for a lad or lassie to have.” 


yh 

















AN INCOMPLETE EDUCATION. 


“What! 


! Shivering in the Middle of August ! ; 
“Oh, Sir, please, Sir, we was only Taught ’ow to Beg in the Winter-Time, Sir!” 


How’s that?” 





an economical girl, thoroughly posted in housekeeping affairs, arranges matters 
arlings Mending and Dusting and Baking, just as they are. 
The Dear Girls find their Pleasure in the Kitchen.” 





Expression OF Mr. Brown’s FACE ON 
LEAVING THE HouskE 
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In connection with the meet- 
ing of the Association for the Ad- 
v t of Sci , at Lyons, 
the story is told of a well-known 
Geneva professor, that, on the oc- 
casion of one of the expeditions 
of the association into the coun- 
try, they were thrown upon the 
resources of a second-rate café 
for refreshment. The professor 
demanded of the garcon if they 
had any chiccory. 

ney 3” and a supply was 





“ Have you any more ?” 

“Certainly ;” and some more 
made its appearance. 

“Ts this all?” 

a) es, monsieur, that is all our 


supply.” 
ENow, will you make us some 
coffee 





Extract or Meat—Bones, of 
course. 





The other day, at a concert, a 
gentleman having put his hat 
upon a chair to keep a place, re- 
turned to claim it after a short 
absence. The hat he found sure 


enough where it had been left, only there was a stout 


lady Cae on it. 


adam,” said he, ‘‘ you are sitting on my hat.” 
The lady blushed a little, turned round, and said, in 
the blandest manner, ‘‘Oh,I beg pardon! I’m sure I 
thought it was my husband's.” 


—_———_——- 
Smith has given out his latest bonbon poem. It is 


the following: 


“ Two places on the earth there be— 
One where my girl is not, the other there is she.” 


The other day a Dublin tutor who had repea‘ 
reprimand a youth for inability to find an article if it 
was the least out of its usual 
passion with the following: ‘ 





tedly to 


sition, came out in a 
suppose if you found 


aed head not on its usual place some day, you wouldn’t 
ow where to go and look for it.” 
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” ANY EXCUSE IN A STORM. 





[OvroBEeR 25, 1873, 
More Cvriov 

Woman. — Talk "about us 
. curiosity of women! We 


will a fly against any 

woman. Just watch him ag 

Fe? ee eee he traverses a bald man’s 
i cranium, halts on the eye. 
eee lid, -and, — &@ cursory 
a eX? glance around him, waltzes 


| over to’ the end of the nos: 
\} up one nostril 
| se ») Raving satisfied his curiene 


ty there, curvets over the up- 





] out his original 
:_. and disappears between the 
neck and shirt collar, emer- 
ging, after the lapse of some 


intention, 


minutes, with an air seem. 
img to say he had performed 
his duty. What matter the 
frantic attempts to catch 
him, the enraged gestures, 
| ; and the profane language ? 
\ ‘They disturb his equanimi- 
h I ty not a moment. Driven 
"'. from one 5% he alights on 
LL another; he finds he has 
only got a duty to perform, 

| and he does it. 








A correspondent says that 
“kissing a lady with an ° 
izabethan ruff on is about 
as much fun as embracing a 
circular saw going at a weak 


pace.” R 


Which is the vainest bird, 
the peacock or the weather- 


5; Seer ea 


Sse “pIpN’T FRIGHTEN.” 
—A pious old lady at New 
Bedford boasted in prayer- 
meeting that she wasn't 
afraid of thedevil. A youn 
chap present, with a view to testing her faith an 
courage, followed her home, and in a lonely, secluded 
spot, crept up behind her and whispered, “I am the 

evil.” But the good woman never heeded him, and 
again and again he introduced himself in the same 
style. Finally, finding the thing was getting monot- 
onous, she turned to him with the ejaculation, “‘ Well, 
nobody denies it.” That young man don’t follow the 
frightening business any more. 

—————_—_.—__—_ 
A Rumor THAT QUICKLY sPrEADS—A peacock’s tail. 


a 
TEN GOLDEN RULES.* 


Never leave off wearing a coat unless you have an- 
other to take its place. 

Never trouble another to eat a dinner you have or- 
dered for yourself. 

Never lend a quarter if you have only ten cents in 
your pocket. 
- bg buy a watch if you can get some one to give 

0 you. 

Never ask your principal creditor the best way to go 
through the Bankruptcy Court. 

Never attempt to eat soup with a tooth-pick when 
there is a spoon handy. 

Never take your boots to be mended by a cobbler 
whom you have offended. 

Never wear your old hat if you can borrow a new 
one. 

Never order a steak at a place where your credit is 
bad, and the waiter wears strong 

Never pay a bill unless you have suflicient money to 
spare. 

a 

A boy of sixteen, employed the other day in manip- 
ulating some old government stores, thought, from 
the smell, that two small pills which he found must be 
gunpowder. He tried with a match, and found that he 
was correct in his surmises. The jury returned a ver- 
dict of accidental death. This precocious youth adds 
another to the long list of martyrs to science. 





Ah! you won't find 


— 

A certain army surgeon applied to the Sani’ Com- 
mission for “consecrated beef and desecrated vege- 
tables.” 

Upon the er of Mrs. Wheat, of Virginia, the 
editor hopes that her path may be floury, and that 
she may never be thrashed by her husband. 





Sweet EMMELINE (¢o her love, who is enjoying a nice sail). ‘‘Do you feel Seasick, Richard dear?” | 
RICHARD (with wonderful bravery). “No, no. Umph! I think the Shrimps I had for Breakfast this 


Morning must have been Alive |” 








